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The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear. . 

Citizen  contacts  may  heip  curb  fear  of  crime 


An  aggressive  program  of  ex- 
panded contacts  between  police 
and  citizens  can  help  improve 
citizens'  sense  of  personal  safety 
and  perceptions  of  the  police, 
while  reducing  the  overall  fear  of 
crime,  according  to  a newly 
released  study  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice. 

While  the  study  acknowledged 
the  benefits  of  such  strategies  as 
forming  and  assisting  neigh- 
borhood organizations,  opening 
storefront  police  offices  and  direc- 
ting officers  to  make  contact  with 
citizens  in  their  homes,  the  ques- 
tion now  becomes  whether  such 
strategies  can  and  will  be  institu- 
tionalized, and  how  changes  in 
policy  which  involve 
consciousness-raising  on  the  part 
of  police  officers  can  be  achieved. 

The  $2-million  study,  con- 
ducted by  the  Police  Foundation 
in  conjunction  with  the  police 
departments  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Houston,  involved  selected 
target  neighborhoods  and  a varie- 
ty of  program  components,  in- 
cluding a police-community 
newsletter,  a community- 
organizing  reponse  team,  a citizen 
contact  patrol,  community-based 
police  stations,  recontacting  vic- 
tims, reducing  the  physical  signs 


of  neighborhood  deterioration 
and  crime  and  coordinated  com- 
munity policing. 

Among  the  strategies  found  to 
be  effective  were  establishing 
small  police  offices  in  neigh- 
borhoods, sending  officers  into  a 
community  tO  make  door-to-door 
contact  with  residents  to  identify 
local  crime  problems  and  develop 
strategies  to  alleviate  them,  en- 
couraging police  to  help  form 
community  groups  and  employ- 
ing strategies  that  combine 
several  of  these  elements  into  one 
comprehensive  program. 

Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown  said  that  those  strategies 
that  were  found  to  be  successful 
are  atiU  continuing  in  his  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  added,  “Some 
of  the  strategies  the  study 
showed  did  not  achieve  the  goal  of 
reducing  fear  of  crime  make  sense 
to  Houston  and  we're  going  to 
continue  them  anyway.  We'll 
make  some  improvements  where 
we  see  problems.” 

Certain  strategies  were  deemed 
ineffective  in  contributing  to  a 
reduction  of  fear  levels,  including 
newsletters,  police- victim  contact 
programs,  in  which  officers  call  on 
recent  victims  to  offer  assistance 
and  information  about  the 


victim's  case,  and  reducing  signs 
of  neighborhood  deterioration 
and  social  disorder. 

Brown  said  that  one  strategy, 
the  victims  call-back  experiment, 
had  some  problems  in  terms  of  im- 
plementation, although  the  idea 
makes  sense.  The  plan  is  due  to  be 
tried  out  on  a broader  scale  in 
Houston,  Brown  said,  in  hopes  of 
implementing  it  citywide. 

In  Newark,  Police  Director 
Charles  Knox  said  some  of  the  ex- 
periments were  being  continued, 
but  he  quickly  added,  “increased 
police  presence  and  visibility 
were  in  place  before  the  study  was 
even  planned. 

“We  did  develop  a strategy 
called  the  directed  citizens  con- 
tact program,”  said  Knox.  “That 
was  really  the  only  new  strategy 
that  evolved  because  of  the  study. 
We  found  that  to  be  very,  very 
helpful  as  far  as  citizen  satisfac- 
tion was  concerned." 

The  study  found  a program  of 
direct  citizens  contact  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  strategies  ap- 
plied. The  strategy  was  designed 
to  enable  patrol  officers  in  one 
neighborh(^  to  become  familiar 
with  residents  and  employees 
working  in  that  area,  by  respon- 
ding to  neighborhood  calls  for 
assistance  and  making  contacts 
at  homes  and  businesses.  The  of- 
ficer, who  would  spend  his  entire 
shift  in  that  neighborhood,  was 
directed  to  introduced  himself  to 
residents  end  businessmen  and 
inquire  about  problems  in  the 


neighborhood  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  police. 

Anthony  Pate,  a member  of  the 
Police  Foundation's  research 
team,  said  the  program  achieved 
7 to  15  percent  reductions  in  fear- 
of<rime  levels  in  the  test  areas, 
and  that  another  fear  of  crime 
study  is  being  planned  for 
Baltimore. 

"We're  looking  at  whether  it's 
possible  to  do  an  elaboration  of 
the  door-to-door  contact  program 
that  was  tried  in  both  Newark  and 
Houston,  building  on  a lot  of  our 
previous  research,”  Pate  said. 
"Foot  patrol  seems  to  have  had  an 
effect  on  reducing  the  fear  of 
crime  and  door-to-door  contact 
seems  to  have  had  an  effect.  What 
we're  looking  at  now  is  what 
would  happen  if  you  mixed-and- 
matched  — if  you  had  in  some 
areas  one  and  some  areas  both." 

While  both  Police  Foundation 
president  Hubert  Williams  and 
Chief  Brown  asserted  that  the 
fear-of-crime  study  demonstrated 
the  need  for  police  to  interact  with 
citizens  in  solving  local  crime 
problems,  both  conceded  that  at- 
tempts to  change  traditional 
police  practices  are  frequently 
resisted.  “Police  admininstrators 
who  want  to  adopt  and  adapt  the 
fear-reduction  strategies  used  in 
Houston  and  Newark  are  going  to 
have  to  persuade  participating 
police  officers  of  their  value,” 
they  noted  in  a preface  to  the 
study  report.  "We  believe  the 


evidence  in  this  report  will  be  very 
useful  in  the  effort.” 

According  to  Pate,  one  of  the 
project’s  underlying  premises 
was  that  fear  of  crime  was  not 
solely  the  concern  of  police.  “In 
Newark  in  particular,  the  plan- 
ning group  was  made  up  of  people 
from  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  from  various  agen- 
cies and  various  other  parts  of  the 
city  both  public  and  private,”  he 
said. 

“In  Houston  and  in  Newark, 
the  police  departments  managed 
to  get  some  private  funding  from 
businesses  and  local  people  to  try 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts."  he 
added. 

While  Pate  said  the  most  suc- 
cessful strategies,  such  as  the 
door-to-door  contact  program  and 
the  police  community  stations, 
produced  a significant  drop  in  the 
fear  of  crime,  some  strategies 
resulted  in  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant  changes.  The  police- 
community  newsletter  approach, 
for  example,  showed  no  signifi- 
cant impact  in  reducing  fear  of 
crime.  Both  Pate  and  Brown 
believe  that  the  newsletter  may 
have  been  written  in  a style  too 
complicated  for  an  uneducated 
reader.  Also,  Brown  observed, 
many  residents  simply  did  not 
read  it. 

The  newsletter  included  crime- 
prevention  tips  and  information 
about  the  poUce  department  and 
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Plastic  handgun  may 
foil  airport  weapon  screens 


Administration  seen  harboring 
doubts  about  McCiure  gun  biii 


A plastic  9-mm.  handgun 
manufactured  by  an  Austrian 
company  for  import  into  the 
Unit^  States  threw  a brief  scare 
into  Federal  officials  over  the 
weapon's  ability  to  fool  airport 
metal  detectors,  but  officials  now 
say  that  tests  have  shown  the  gun 
to  contain  enough  metal  parts  to 
make  it  detectable. 

The  gun,  produced  by  a com- 
pany called  Clock,  has  been  ap- 
proved for  import  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (BATF).  Noted  Jack 
Killorin,  a spokesman  for  the 
bureau,  “We  have  assisted  both 
the  FAA  [Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration] and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  testing  and  it 
has  not  been  able  to  successfully 
penetrate  existing  airport 
technology,”  he  said. 

However,  a recent  report  by  the 
syndicated  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  asserted  that  a Pen- 
tagon security  official  managed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
sneak  a dismantled  Clock  gun 
past  the  metal  detectors  at 
Washington  National  Airport. 

What  people  don't  understand, 
said  Killorin,  is  that  the  gun. 
which  sounds  unique  and  rare  in 
the  United  States,  is  actually  the 


official  sidearm  of  the  Austrian 
Army  and  is  being  examined  by  at 
least  two  NATO  countries. 

The  Clock  gun,  he  said,  uses  17 
percent  composite  material  to 
reduce  the  weapon’s  weight  for 
military  or  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. not  to  elude  detection. 

Ed  Kittredge,  a spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  said 
that  if  the  gun  is  a legal  import, 
his  agency  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  it.  In  terms  of  hijackers 
concealing  the  weapon  from 
metal  detectors  — a major  con- 
cern of  officials  when  the  weapon 
was  first  introduced  — Kittredge 
said  that  a gun  with  a plastic 
frame  could  indeed  be  "scary.” 
But,  he  added,  "So  are  bombs, 
so  are  plastic  explosives.” 
Kittredge  did  say,  however, 
that  Customs  was  concerned  that 
the  metal  parts  of  the  gun  could 
be  removed,  thus  enabling  the 
weapon  to  defeat  metal  detectors. 

Henry  1.  DiGeneste,  the 
superintendent  of  police  for  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  oversees  police 
operations  at  three  major  airports 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He 
said  he  has  no  problem  with  the 
Continued  on  Page  5 


The  controversial  Firearms 
Owners  Protection  Act  is  moving 
ahead  with  the  official  backing  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,  but 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  and  senior  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials  have  privately  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the 
ramlRcations  of  the  bill,  which  the 
law  enforcement  community  says 
will  substantially  weaken  ex- 
isting Federal  gun  control  laws. 

According  to  internal 
memorandums,  Meese  told  the 
conservative  721  Group  that  he 
has  serious  reservations  about 
parts  of  the  bill,  and  these  con- 
cerns were  repeated  by  Justice 
Department  officials  at  a private 
meeting  with  lobbyists  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Stephen  Higgins,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  also  questioned  the 
gun  bill  in  a memo  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
enforcement  and  operations.  Hig- 
gins identified  13  drawbacks  to 


the  bill,  while  only  6 aspects  of  the 
bill  were  listed  as  being  beneficial. 
The  memo  went  on  to  note  that 
the  bill,  designated  as  S.49,  would 
make  it  harder  to  prosecute  gun- 
wielding  criminals. 

B ATF's  objections  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  bill,  which  includes 
provisions  for  interstate  travel 
and  purchase  of  handguns  along 
with  restrictions  on  inspections  of 
gun  dealers  by  BATF  agents. 

Among  the  "negative  aspects" 
of  S.49  listed  In  the  memorandum 
is  the  definition  of  “Engaged  in 
the  Business.”  BATF  contends 
that  the  definition  is  too  narrow 
since  it  requires  a person  to 
engage  in  the  selling  of  guns  as  a 
livelihood,  consequently  allowing 
some  criminal  activity  to  escape 
prosecution.  For  example,  the 
memo  states,  an  individual  who 
occasionally  sells  firearms  to  ter- 
rorists at  cost  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  a crime  may  not  be 
held  to  be  “engaged  in  the 
business.” 


The  gun  bill  permits  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  weapons  provided 
the  sale  is  legal  under  the  laws  of 
the  buyer's  and  seller's  states  — a 
provision  viewed  with  skepticism 
by  Higgins.  He  noted  that  while 
BATF  provides  dealers  with  a 
publication  containing  aU  state 
and  local  gun  laws,  the  publica- 
tion could  not  cover  all  local  or- 
dinances and  would  not  be  cur- 
rent. Violations  would  be  difficult 
to  prove,  he  said,  in  light  of  a re- 
quirement to  prove  willfulness  on 
the  purchaser’s  part,  and  while 
the  bill  would  presume  knowledge 
of  state  and  local  laws  on  the 
dealer’s  part,  no  such  presump- 
tion would  exist  for  the  pur- 
chaser. 

During  a hearing  by  a House 
Judiciary  subcommittee.  Deputy 
Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Edward  T.  Stevenson  denied  any 
change  in  the  department's  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  He  said  “Justice. 
Treasury  and  the  White  House 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Around  the  Nation 


MARYLAND  - Th«  Prince 
George'e  County  Police  Oep&rt* 
ment  hee  eet  the  pace  for  law  en- 
forcera  in  the  Waahington 
metropolitan  area  with  the  crea* 
tioD  of  a new  domeatic  inveatiga- 
tioD  aectiOD,  which  will  reapond  to 
cases  of  spouse  abuse,  vxilnarable 
adult  abuse,  child  abuse  and  miaS' 
ing  children.  Five  investigators 
will  be  added  to  the  existing  child 
abuse  unit  to  create  the  new 
lO-member  investigative  section, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  area. 

NEW  YORK  - Eighty-six  New 
York  City  police  officers,  most  of 
them  with  less  than  five  years  on 
the  force,  were  charged  with 
crimes  in  1986,  according  to  a 
departmental  report.  The  total 
was  said  to  be  the  highest  since 
1976,  when  86  officers  were  ar- 
rested during  a special  investiga- 
tion into  corruption  among  nar- 
cotics investigators.  Of  last 
year's  arrests,  the  most  frequent- 
ly cited  charge  was  assault,  which 
accounted  for  26  percent  of  the 
total,  or  23  officers. 


FLORIDA  — Miami-based  sup- 
porters of  local  handgun<ontrol 
laws  have  vowed  to  fight  a pro- 
posed state  law  that  would  allow 
the  state  to  cg'erride  existing 
county  gun  ordinances. 

LOUISIANA  - A special  grand 
jury  in  Covington  last  month 
threw  out  three  murder  charges 
against  confessed  serial  killer 
Henry  Lee  Lucas.  The  three  cases 
were  said  to  have  been  "among 
the  strongest  cases  we've  seen,” 
according  to  Sgt.  Bob  Prince  of 


the  Texas  Rangers.  The  grand 
jury  is  reportedly  looking  into 
how  the  murder  cases  came  to  be 
"solved"  by  the  St.  Tammany 
Parish  sheriff's  office  in  the  first 
place. 

MISSISSIPPI  - The  State 
Senate  voted  last  month  to  pro- 
hibit local  bans  on  guns  and  am- 
munition and  to  repeal  a gun- 
registration  law. 


ILLINOIS  — A Circuit  Court 
judge  last  month  barred  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  from  re- 
quiring police  officers  to  take  an 
unpaid  leave  while  seeking  politi- 
cal office.  Ruling  on  a suit 
brought  by  two  Chicago  officers. 
Judge  Joseph  Wosik  wrote; 
"Other  persons  have  a right  to 
run  for  public  office.  To  deny 
police  this  right  would  make 
[them]  second  class  citizens." 

INDIANA  — Police  in  Dearborn 
County  say  they  are  now  making 
leas  money  than  they  were  before 
they  were  awarded  a 6 percent 
pay  raise.  Due  to  a change  in  the 
pay  schedule,  sheriff's  officers, 
who  were  formerly  salaried 
employees,  are  now  hourly 
workers  and  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a 43-hour  work  week.  Dividing 
their  newly  increased  salaries  by 
43  hours  rather  than  40,  the  of- 
ficers say  they  are  making  less 
per  hour  than  before.  The  County 
Council  has  been  petitioned  to 
rectify  the  problem. 

KENTUCKY  - Shively  poUce 
have  charged  Jerry  Guenthner, 
21.  with  murder  and  robbery  in 
the  death  of  police  officer  John 
Weiss,  24,  who  was  shot  during  an 
attempted  undercover  drug  buy. 

James  Harrison,  28,  has  been 
arrested  and  charged  with 
murder  in  the  Feb.  17  shooting 
death  of  Police  Chief  Robert 
Walker  of  Irvine. 


OHIO  — Elmer  Dunaway,  head 
of  the  Cincinnati  Fraternal  Order 
of  PoUce,  has  objected  to  a pro- 
posal that  would  mandate  drug 
tests  for  police  officers.  Dunaway 
said  that  police  shouldn't  be 
singled  out.  and  that  all  city 
workers  should  be  tested  if  the 
plan  is  approved. 


NEBRASKA  - All  seven 
members  of  the  Omaha  City 
Council  last  month  appealed  to 
Mayor  Mike  Boyle  to  hire  30  more 
police  officers  despite  a freeze  on 
city  hiring.  The  Council  members 
say  the  669-member  police  force  is 
stretched  too  thin  as  a result  of 
annexations  to  the  city. 

WYOMING  - The  Natrona 
County  Sheriff's  Department, 
faced  with  a 15  percent  budget 
cut  as  a result  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit-reduction  act. 
plans  to  cut  its  search  and  rescue 
expenses.  Rescued  persons  may 
find  themselves  being  billed  for 
the  sheriff's  services. 


ARIZONA  — Pima  County 
sheriff's  deputy  Randall  Graves, 
36,  died  Jan.  23  of  injuries  suf- 
fered in  a traffic  accident  while  he 
was  working  in  a "secret,  highly 
sensitive"  undercover  investiga- 
tion. officials  said.  Graves,  who 
was  riding  his  motorcycle  when  it 
collided  with  a car  in  Tucson,  had 
been  a member  of  the  sheriff's 
department  since  1974. 

A Federal  district  judge  last 
month  sentenced  Kenneth  Don 
Barrett,  27,  to  10  years  in  prison 
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for  assaulting  an  FBI  agent  in  an 
incident  that  led  to  the  slaying  of 
the  first  female  FBI  agent  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Barrett  was 
convicted  of  using  Special  Agent 
Lowell  Atkins’  service  revolver 
against  him  in  a scuffle  last  Oct. 
4.  When  the  gun  was  fired  into  the 
ground,  other  agents  moved  in  to 
help,  and  Special  Agent  Robin 
Ahrens  was  killed  by  their  gxin- 
flre. 

TEXAS  — Three  unrelated  drug 
raids  in  Tarrant  County  early  last 
month  led  to  the  arrest  of  seven 
people  and  the  seizure  of  nearly 
$1.3  million  in  drugs.  The  raids, 
which  were  the  work  of  poUce  in 
Arlington,  Grapevine  and 
Southlake.  along  with  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration 
agents,  seized  more  than  a dozen 
weapons,  760  grams  of  cocaine, 
and  more  than  11  pounds  of  am- 
phetamine oil  and  powder. 

The  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment last  month  appointed  the 
first  black  captain  in  the  depart- 
ment's history.  Jerry  R.  Jones,  a 
13-year  veteran  of  the  force,  was 
also  the  first  black  in  the  depart- 
ment to  reach  the  rank  of  Ueu- 
tenant  when  he  was  promoted  to 
that  rank  in  April  1982.  As  a cap- 
tain, Jones  will  command  the 
South  Central  Patrol  Division,  a 
departmental  announcement 
noted. 


CALIFORNIA  — Federal  agents 
have  reportedly  broken  up  a 
multimillion-dollar  money- 
laundering scheme  for  drug-trade 
profits,  which  operated  principal- 
ly out  of  Los  Angeles  and  Miami. 
Since  last  September,  agents  are 
said  to  have  seized  264  pounds  of 
cocaine  and  $11.6  miUion  in  cash 
in  connection  with  the  case.  Five 
men  — five  Venezuelans  and 
a Uruguayan  — were  arrested  in 
Los  Angeles,  Miami  and  New 
York  City.  The  case  was  a joint 
venture  involving  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  U.S.  At- 
torneys in  Miami  and  Los 
Angeles. 

San  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph 
McNamara  has  taken  a medical 
leave  of  absence  to  undergo  heart 
surgery.  The  operation,  known  as 
an  angioplasty,  is  intended  to 
clear  clogged  arteries  in  his  heart. 
Assistant  Chief  Stan  Horton  is 
serving  as  acting  chief  in 
McNamara's  absence. 

San  Francisco  District  At- 
torney Arlo  Smith  has  asked  for 
an  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution that  would  sharply 
restrict  the  release  of  people  on 
their  own  recognizance  in  serious 
felony  cases.  Under  Smith's  pro- 
posal. no  person  accused  of  any 
one  of  25  serious  felonies  could  be 


released  without  a court  hearing 
at  which  the  prosecutw's  office 
and  the  poUce  were  represented. 

IDAHO  — Elden  "Bud”  Cutler, 
the  security  chief  of  the  Aryan 
Nations  Church,  was  convicted 
Feb.  7 of  ordering  the  decapita- 
tion death  of  a government 
witness  against  the  neo-Nazi 
group  The  Order.  The  murder 
plot,  which  was  never  carried  out, 
was  set  up  in  an  FBI  sting  opera- 
tion. Cutler’s  claim  of  entrapment 
was  rejected  by  the  jury.  He  now 
faces  a maximum  30-year 
sentence. 

NEVADA  — Las  Vegas  poUce 
say  the  city's  Secret  Witness  Pro- 
gram had  its  best  year  ever  in 
1986.  Telephone  tips  helped 
police  solve  20  homicides,  14 
armed  robberies  and  48 
burglaries. 

Storey  County,  which  legalized 
brothels  a decade  ago,  last  month 
imposed  a tax  of  seven  percent  on 
rooms  rented  by  prostitutes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commerce  and 
Tourism  Authority  in  Virginia 
City,  the  county  seat,  the  room 
tax  could  provide  "a  tremendous 
windfall,  taking  the  burden  for 
parks,  tourism,  promotions  and 
other  expenses  off  county  tax- 
payers." The  tax  appUes  to  rooms 
rented  for  less  than  28  days  in  the 
county,  which  has  three  brothels. 

OREGON  — The  state  recently 
got  its  second  full-time  female 
poUce  chief,  with  the  appointment 
of  A.  K.  "Katie"  Johnson  as  head 
of  the  Gold  HUl  poUce.  Last  year 
Penny  Harrington  was  named 
poUce  chief  of  Portland. 

A watchdog  committee  set  up 
to  monitor  Portland's  poUce  inter- 
nal affairs  plans  to  ask  the  City 
Council  to  enforce  subpoenas 
against  three  poUce  officers  who 
have  refused  to  testify.  The  PoUce 
Internal  Investigations  Auditing 
Committee  was  formed  by  voters 
in  1983  to  monitor  the  PoUce 
Bureau's  internal  investigations 
unit,  which  investigates  com- 
plaints of  poUce  misconduct.  The 
committee  also  hears  appeals 
from  people  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  internal  investiga- 
tions. The  subpoena  dispute  is 
seen  as  a major  test  of  the  com- 
mittee's power. 

WASHINGTON  - Major  crime 
in  Seattle  increased  14.6  percent 
last  year  over  1984,  police  an- 
nounced recently,  with  homicides 
showing  a sharp  rise.  Burglary, 
robbery,  assault,  theft  and  auto 
theft  all  rose,  by  percentages 
ranging  from  11  to  28  percent. 
Calls  for  police  service  also 
jumped,  by  8 percent. 

A study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Washington  has 
observed  that  blacks  are  nine 
times  more  likely  than  whites  to 
go  to  prison  in  the  state.  Indians 
were  said  to  be  three  times  more 
likely  to  go  to  prison  than  whites, 
and  Hispanics  1.6  times  more 
Ukely. 
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The  name  game: 


Ohio  OC  report  declines  to  ‘point  finger’ 


After  two  years  in  the  making,  a 
report  was  released  last  month  by 
the  Ohio  Organized  Crime  Con- 
sulting Committee  which,  while 
appearing  long  on  generalities, 
apparently  falls  short  on  details 
about  northeastern  Ohio's 
organized  crime  families. 

The  42-page  report  "argues 
conclusively  that  highly  organiz- 
ed criminal  groups  operate  in 
every  part  of  Ohio,”  noted  state 
Attorney  General  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze. 

The  bulk  of  the  report,  however, 
concentrates  on  motorcycle 
gangs  and  organized  credits^d 
fraud  and  car-theft  rings.  Only 
thjree-pages  are  devoted  to  the 
state'straditional  organized 
crime  families,  and  that  informa- 
tion is  limited  to  summaries  of 
widely  reported  Federal 
racketeering  trials. 

Celebrezze  defended  the  lack  of 
detail,  however,  stating  that  it 
was  not  an  oversight  but  an  a^ 
tempt  to  de-romanticize  the  sub- 
ject. 

"We  tried  to  stay  away  from 
naming  names  and  pointing 
fingers,"  he  stated.  “We  purpose- 
ly made  it  a little  more  general. 
What  we  are  trying  to  tell  is  that 
there  are  widespread  activities.” 
he  said. 


One  section  of  the  report  main- 
tains that  motorcycle  gangs,  like 
traditional  organized  criminal 
enterprises,  have  begun  in- 
filtrating or  purchasing 
businesses  such  as  "mobile  cater- 
ing, go-go  bars,  masage  parlors, 
nightclubs,  trucking  compaiues. 
security  firms,  taverns,  antique 
shops,  pawn  shops,  talent  agen- 
cies and  motorcycle  repair 
shops."  The  report  states  that 
these  enterprises  are  located  in 
many  major  cities  throughout  the 
state,  but  offers  no  further  infor- 
mation. 

The  report  lists  29  motorcycle 
gangs  operating  in  the  state  and 
describes  them  as  "well  organ- 
ized, highly  disciplined  criminal 
organizations  which  profit  from  a 
wide  variety  of  illegal  activities." 

According  to  the  report,  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Hell's 
Angels  motorcycle  gang  is 
reputed  to  be  the  repository  of  the 
group's  national  treasury,  which 
in  1963  was  estimated  by  the 
Peimsylvania  Crime  Commission 
to  be  at  least  $2.7  million. 

Celebrezze  said  that  the  focus 
on  criminal  activities  in  former 
organized  crime  reports  have  led 
to  "implications  of  bias  against 
northeastern  Ohio.” 

However,  a top  official  with  the 


Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission 
questioned  the  value  of  a report 
which  does  not  get  specific. 

"If  you  don't  name  names, 
what  good  is  it?  What  have  you 
accomplished?  The  reason  we  gel 
so  specific  is  to  make  people 
aware  of  which  companies  or  in- 
dividuals have  organized  crime 
ties,”  said  Willie  Byrd,  special 
agent  in  charge. 

"That's  the  only  way  we  can 
make  the  public  aware  of  the 
problem.  I think  a lot  of  people  ap- 
preciate knowing  if  a company 


Air  Force  said  to  change 
its  tune  on  joining  drug  war 


Representative  Glenn  English 
(D.-Okla.)  charged  last  month 
that  a classified  Air  Force  docu- 
ment. which  initially  supported 
the  formation  of  an  air  wing  to 
detect  drug  smugglers,  was 
altered  to  oppose  the  mission. 

The  original  version  of  the  docu- 
ment, English  said,  would  lead 
anyone  who  read  it  to  believe  that 
the  new  drug-interdiction  unit 
would  be  both  beneficial  and 
feasible.  The  later  version,  he 
said,  concluded  that  the  unit 
would  impair  Air  Force  readiness 
and  was  a bad  idea. 

“The  Air  Force  decided  it  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  so  they  changed  the 
report  to  say  it  would  be 
adverse.”  English  said.  English 
heads  a House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  that 
has  been  investigating  the  coun- 
try's anti-drug  efforts. 

English  charged  that  the 
changing  of  the  document  was 
"an  attempt  to  sabotage  the  air 
wing. 

"It  appears  the  policy  makers 
of  the  Air  Force  would  go  to  any 
length  to  avoid  being  involved  in 
the  war  on  drugs,”  he  said. 

Among  those  present  at  a hear- 
ing of  English's  committee  at 
which  the  issue  was  raised  were 
retired  Lieut.  Gen.  Dean  Tice, 
director  of  the  Pentagon's  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Force,  and 
Karen  R.  Keesling,  principal 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  manpower,  reserve 
affairs  and  installations. 

Tice  and  Keesling  both  said 
they  were  unaware  of  the  memo. 

The  formation  of  such  a unit 


has  organized  crime  connections 
because  most  people  would  not 
want  to  do  bus^ess  with  them.” 

Another  section  of  the  report 
states  that  a hazardous  waste 
facility  in  Ohio,  owned  by  "an  in- 
dividual with  links  to  after-hours 
bars  and  strip  joints  in  the 
Cleveland  area,”  is  frequently 
used  by  a convicted  transporter 
of  hazardous  wastes  and  a former 
partner  of  a man  with  direct  con- 
nections to  organized  crime 
elements  in  Cleveland.  Again,  no 
further  details  are  provided. 

Besides  informing  the  public  on 


the  widespread  existence  of 
organized  crime  throughout  the 
state,  the  report  was  designed  to 
encourage  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  some  tough  anticrime 
measures. 

The  pending  bills  would  include 
establishing  a state  commission 
to  investigate  organized  crime  ac- 
tivities; requiring  properties  with 
high  incidences  of  arson  to  be 
specially  screened  before  being  in- 
sured and  permitting  the  use  of 
wiretaps  in  organized  crime  in- 
vestigations. 


Philly  PC  says  polygraph  exams 
are  needed  to  restore  integrity 


was  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year  in  a defense  authorization 
bill.  The  unit  was  to  have  10 
planes  with  advanced 
surveillance  and  detection  equip- 
ment ready  to  fly  by  1988. 

At  the  direction  of  Congress, 
the  unit  was  to  be  operated  by  the 
1st  Special  Operations  Wing  at 
Hurlburt  Field  in  Florida.  The 
unit  operates  AC-130  gunships 
which  could  be  built  in  a 
"stretch”  version  for  use  against 
smugglers. 

Congress  appropriated  $35 
million  for  the  purchase  and  out- 
fitting of  the  first  aircraft  in 
hopes  that  it  would  be  in  service 
by  January.  According  to  Keesl- 
ing. however,  the  Air  Force  could 
not  get  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp  — the  manufacturers  of  the 
AC-ISO  — to  submit  an  un- 
solicited bid  for  the  new  planes, 
and  thus  a time-consuming  bid- 
ding process  would  have  been 
necessary. 

According  to  English,  the 
original  memo  said  that  the 
"stretch”  version  of  the  planes 
which  could  accommodate 
surveillance  end  detection  equip- 
ment could  be  useful  in  Air  Force 
military  missions.  Any  readiness 
problems,  the  original  memo  read, 
would  stem  from  a shortage  of 
planes  and  crews. 

The  amended  version  of  the 
memo  said  that  the  "stretch"  ver- 
sion was  of  no  use  militarily  and 
that  anti-drug  missions  would 
harm  the  readiness  of  the  special 
unit  that  would  operate  the 
planes. 


Philadelphia  Police  Commis- 
sioner Kevin  M.  Tucker  said  last 
month  that  prohibiting  the  use  of 
polygraph  tests  on  officers  being 
transferred  to  a new  special  in- 
vestigations unit  would  severely 
undermine  efforts  to  return  “in- 
tegrity  and  credibility”  to  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department. 

Tucker's  remarks  were  made  at 
a hearing  on  an  injunction  re- 
quested by  Lodge  6 of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police.  The  FOP  con- 
tends that  such  tests  would 
violate  the  union's  contract  with 
the  city. 

Testifying  before  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Thomas  A. 
White,  Tucker  said  that  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  use  polygraphs, 
"it  would  be  devastating  to  the 
program  I have  in  mind.”  Tucker 
added  that  the  department  must 
put  its  nagging  corruption  prob- 
lems behind  it.  and  "the  way  to  do 
that  is  to  return  integrity  to  the 
department.” 

While  Tucker  initially  offered 
little  information  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  new  unit,  he  noted  that  any 
officer  who  volunteered  for  the 
assignment  roust  be  prepared  to 


take  a be-detector  test.  Tucker 
subsquently  testified  that  any  of- 
ficer accepted  into  the  special  unit 
could  eventually  wind  up  working 
in  such  sensitive  units  as  Internal 
Affairs,  the  Ethics  Accountabili- 
ty Division  or  narcotics. 

Tucker  said  he  also  planned  to 
phase  out  the  Major  Investiga- 
tions Division  (MID)  and  transfer 
many  of  its  duties  to  the  Special 
Investigations  Unit. 

Former  Police  Commissioner 
Gregore  J.  Sambor  had  created 
MID  to  investigate  drug  traffick- 
ing, gambling,  organized  crime 
and  police  corruption.  MID's  first 
supervisor.  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner James  J.  Martin,  was 
later  convicted  of  extorting 
payoffs  from  bar  owners  and 
video  poker  machine  operators. 

Tucker  maintained  that 
"folding  " MID  into  the  Special 
Investigative  Unit  will  be  a way 
of  "centralizing"  the 
department's  probes  into  vice 
and  narcotics. 

He  said  that  no  officer  will  be 
penalized  for  failing  the 
polygraph  and  that  no  record  of 
the  officer’s  test  results  will  be 
kept  by  the  department.  The  of- 


ficer would  be  given  the  only 
record  of  the  test's  results  upon 
completion  of  the  exam. 

While  failing  the  polygraph  test 
would  not  necessarily  mean  an  of- 
ficer would  not  be  accepted  into 
the  unit,  if  deception  were  in- 
dicated, Tucker  said,  "I  doubt  I 
would  transfer  that  individual  to 
that  unit.” 

Tucker  suppUed  the  court  with 
a copy  of  the  "fact  sheet" 
distributed  to  officers  volunteer- 
ing for  the  unit  and  a copy  of  the 
questionnaire  the  officers  are  re- 
quested to  complete. 

In  addition  to  querying  officers 
on  their  educational  and  financial 
backgrounds,  the  questionnaire 
asks  if  the  officer  drinks  alcohol, 
gambles,  “regularly  uses”  mari- 
juana. has  bought  or  sold  nar- 
cotics. has  accepted  bribes  in  the 
last  five  years  or  has  stolen  any 
money  or  property  from  a crime 
scene. 

"As  you  can  see  from  the  ques- 
tions in  the  questionnaire,  we  are 
not  interested  in  prying  into  your 
personal  life,”  the  fact  sheet 
reads,  "nordo  we  wish  to  consider 
meaningless  incidents  of  the 
past." 


Psychologists'  group  says  jury 
is  still  out  on  polygraph  validity 


Scientific  evidence  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  lie-detector  tests  is 
"still  unsatisfactory,”  according 
to  a resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. 

The  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  association's 
116-member  council  of  represen- 
tatives comes  at  a time  when  the 
Reagan  Administration  is 
push^  to  have  more  such  tests 
administered  to  Government  of- 
ficials with  access  to  highly  sen- 
sitive information. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
meanwhile,  is  currently  consider- 
ing legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit private  companies  from 
lining  the  tests  for  employment 
purposes. 

According  to  Dr.  Arnold  S. 
Kahn,  the  association's  ad- 
ministrative officer  for  social  and 
ethical  responsibility,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  "inform  the 


public  abut  the  real  limitations  of 
polygraph  tests,”  The  practical 
effect  of  the  resolution.  Kahn 
said,  was  that  anyone  who  lost  a 
job  or  other  signiRcant  benefits 
as  a result  of  a lie-detector  test 
given  by  a member  of  the  associa- 
tion co^d  charge  that  member 
with  violating  professional 
ethics. 

The  association  expressed  con- 
cern that  those  who  administer 
the  tests  often  have  "limited 
training  and  expertise  in 
psychology  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  psycho-physiological 
measures."  Also,  the  association 
said,  because  of  the  "unaccep- 
table number”  of  mistakes  that 
were  made,  some  people  would  in- 
evitably be  incorrectly  tabled  as 
"deceptors.” 

Nat  Laurendi.  a retired  New 
York  City  police  detective  and 
veteran  certified  polygraphlst. 
believes,  however,  that  if  lie- 


detector  teats  are  as  unreliable  as 
the  association  claims,  they 
would  not  be  used  so  extensively 
in  criminal  cases  by  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

"There  isn't  a law  enforcement 
agency  across  the  country  or  a 
prosecutor's  office  that  hasn't 
utilized  polygraphs  in  one  form  or 
another,”  Laurendi  said. 

According  to  the  American 
Polygraph  Association,  the  test  is 
accurate  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  time  in  cases  in  which  trained 
examiners  are  able  to  reach  a con- 
clusion. 

"Who  is  the  American 
Psychological  Association  to 
pass  judgment  on  any  other  pro- 
fessional who  is  engaged  in  a 
discipline  which  they  are  not 
familiar  with?"  Laurendi 
challenged. 
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People  and  Places 


A regular 
standup  guy 

Hal  N.  HelUrhoff , the  new  head 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In* 
vestigation's  St.  Louie  office, 
may  be  keeping  'em  laughing 
while  he  busta  organized  crime 
figuree  and  major  drug  traf- 
fickera. 

Deacribed  by  colleagues  as  be- 
ing an  exceptionally  Hne  agent, 
Helterhoff  is  also  "a  great  stand- 
up  comic,"  according  to  John 
Volz,  the  U-S.  Attorney  in  New 
Orleans. 

Helterhoff.  who  joined  the 
bureau  as  a clerk  fresh  out  of  high 
school,  became  an  agent  in  1966 
after  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconain  in  Milwaukee 
and  taking  graduate  studies  at 
Marquette  University. 

Now.  it  43,  Helterhoff  is  hailed 
by  experts  on  economic  crime  for 
his  work  as  chief  of  the  white- 
collar  crime  section  at  FBI  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  his 
assignment  before  St.  Louis.  The 
section  provides  agents  and  helps 
coordinate  major  cases  dealing 
with  public  corruption,  financial 
crimes  and  governmental  fraud. 

"You  really  have  to  be  commit- 
ted to  that  kind  of  work."  said 
Brian  J.  Hyland,  inspector 
general  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  "A  lot  of  street  agents 
don't  like  to  work  these  kinds  of 
cases." 

Hyland  had  worked  closely 
with  Helterhoff  and  described 
him  as  "real  gentleman.  I hate  to 
see  him  go. ' ' 

Helterhoff,  who  took  charge  of 
the  St.  Louis  office  in  January, 
supervises  about  70  agents  who 
are  responsible  for  investigations 
in  49  counties  of  eastern 
Missouri.  The  agents  have  nearly 
1,000  active  cases. 

Helterhoff  is  credited  with  help- 
ing to  convict  New  Orleans  mob 
boss,  Carlos  Marcello.  During  the 
late  70's  and  early  80's, 
Helterhoff  was  assistant  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  New 
Orleans  FBI  office  when  Marcello 
was  successfully  prosecuted  with 
the  aid  of  bureau  wiretaps. 

Posing  as  insurance  agents, 
FB I agents  offered  bribes  to  state 
officials  with  Marcello  as  the  go- 
between.  The  case  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  Helterhoff 's  23-yeau’ 
career. 

Helterhoff  succeeds  Glenn  L. 
Young  in  the  St.  Louis  position. 
Young  retired  after  20  years  with 
the  bureau. 

In  addition  to  catching  major 
drug  dealers,  a national  priority 
for  the  Justice  Department, 


Helterhoff  plans  to  take  the  time 
to  speak  to  young  people  about 
the  risks  of  dirug  use. 

" It  takes  more  than  j ust  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  the  drug 
problem,”  he  told  the  St.  Louie 
Post- Dispatch. 

U.S.  Attorney  Volz  predicted 
success  for  Helterhoff  on  the  drug 
lecture  circuit,  noting  that  the 
FBI  agent  "can  really  entertain." 

Third  time 
around 

Retirement  may  prove  to  be  a 
case  of  out  of  the  frying  pan  and 
into  the  fire  for  Portsmouth,  Va., 
police  veteran  Donald  Eugene 
Brown,  who  was  recently  named 
director  of  Portsmouth's  com- 
munications and  emergency  ser- 
vices. 


Gacy  is  focus  of  authors*  dispute 


Brown 

Brown,  whose  retirement 
closed  the  book  on  a 23-year 
career,  was  commander  of  the 
police  community  relations/crime 
prevention  bureau  when  he  left 
the  department. 

Taking  on  the  new  job  will  ac- 
tually mean  a third  career  for 
Brown,  who  has  also  played  minor 
league  baseball  in  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals'  organization. 


Lynch 

pin 


Gerard  P.  Lynch  was  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic-Great  Lakes  Organized 
Crime  Law  Enforcement  Net- 
work (MAGLOCLEN)  on  Feb.  20. 

Lynch,  a graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Law.  has  served  as 
counsel  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  of  Investigation 
since  1680.  He  has  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  investigation  and 


What  They  Are  Saying 


"If  you  don't  name  names,  what  good  is 
it?  What  have  you  accomplished?” 


Willie  Byrd,  special  agent  in  charge 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  questioning 
a report  on  Ohio  organized  crime.  (3:1) 


Authors  of  separate  books 
on  convicted  serial  killer  John 
Wayne  Gacy  have  clashed 
over  the  question  of  whether 
one  of  the  books  can 
legitimately  be  called  a 
biography. 

Tim  Cahill,  one  of  the 
authors,  says  he  interviewed 
many  people  for  his  book  on 
Gacy.  entitled  “Buried 
Dreams."  Cahill,  who  con- 
tends that  his  book  is  a 
biography,  says  he  tried  to 
"get  inside  the  mind  of  Gacy, 
to  explore  his  thought  pro- 
cesses." However,  Cahill 
acknowledged  that  Gacy  was 
not  directly  involved  with  the 
book  and  would  see  none  of  the 
proceeds. 

Meanwhile.  Harlan 
Mendenhall,  a member  of  the 
journalism  faculty  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  said  that 
he  has  an  exclusive  agreement 
with  Gacy  and  his  mother  to 
write  a biographical  novel 
about  the  family.  "We're  upset 
they’re  claiming  [Buried 
Dreams]  is  a biography,"  he 
said.  "Calling  it  a crime  novel 
is  one  thing.  But  saying  it  is  a 
biography  is  stepping  on  our 
toes." 

Mendenhall  said  he  spent 
360  hours  interviewing  Gacy 
and  50  hours  interviewing 
Gacy's  mother  and  that  they 
have  not  been  talking  to  other 
writers.  His  book  is  nearly 
complete,  he  said. 

"Other  books  have  been 

prosecution  of  organized  crime, 
white-collar  crime  and  public  cor- 
ruption. 

As  counsel,  Lynch  has  served 
as  the  volunteer  representative  to 
MAGLOCLEN  from  the  New 
Jersey  investigations  commis- 
sion since  1981.  In  1983,  he  was 
elected  first  vice  chairman  of  the 
project's  policy  board  and  was 
elected  ch^man  in  1986. 

MAGLOCLEN,  headquartered 
in  Malvern.  Pa.,  is  one  of  six 
regional  information-sharing  ser- 
vices. Providing  service  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the 
country,  MAGLOCLEN's 
membership  represents  60,000  of- 
ficers in  seven  states  and  two 
Canadian  provinces. 

Lynch  succeeds  Charles  W. 
Neary  as  director  of  the  informa- 
tion network.  Neary  resigned  last 
December  to  take  a post  with  the 
Indiana  correctional  system. 


Bombs 

away 

The  Philadelphia  police  bomb- 
squad  officer  who  built  the  bomb 
dropped  on  the  headquarters  of 
;he  radical  group  Move  last  May 
was  recently  transferred  for  the 
second  time  in  two  days. 

Officer  William  C.  Klein  was 
removed  from  the  bomb-disposal 


Gacy 

written  on  the  blood  and  guts 
of  the  Gacy  case,"  Mendehall 
said.  "The  big  thing  in  my 
book  is  the  why,  not  the  what. " 

According  to  Mendenhall, 
Gacy  agreed  to  cooperate  "so 
he  can  get  the  truth  out." 
Mendenhall  maintained  that 
Gacy  has  an  IQ  of  140  and  is  a 
very  charming  man  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  Gacy  has 
a split  personality,  he  added, 
and  that  "Mr.  Hyde  is  weird.” 

Gacy  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  1980  for  the  sex-related 
murders  of  33  young  men  and 
boys  in  Chicago.  He  is  current- 
ly on  death  row  at  the  Menard 
Correctional  Center  in 
Chester,  111. 

Gacy  buried  27  of  his  victims 
jiXi  a 30-by-40-foot  crawlspace 
under  his  home.  Others  were 
found  in  nearby  rivers  or  under 

unit  and  assigned  to  start  work  at 
the  16th  Police  Precinct  in 
western  Philadelphia.  He  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the 
Sixth  District  in  Center  City. 

Robert  Hurst,  the  president  of 
the  local  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
lodge,  called  Klein's  initial 
transfer  “insensitive  and 
callous."  Hurst  charged  that  sen- 
ding Klein  into  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Move  disaster,  where  there 
is  a high  concentration  of  Move 
supporters,  would  be  tantamount 
to  signing  the  officer's  death  war- 
rant. 

Police  Commissioner  Kevin  M. 
Tucker  acknowledged  that  the 
original  transfer  was  a mistake 
and  said  that  Klein  and  his  part- 
ner, bomb-squad  officer  Deniel 
Angelucci,  were  reassigned  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  move  more  of- 
ficers out  of  special  units  and  into 
patrol 

Noting  that  many  districts 
were  low  on  manpower,  Tucker 
said  be  went  to  the  commanders 
of  each  special  unit  and  asked  for 
the  names  of  people  who  could  be 
transferred.  Tucker  also  sug- 
gested that  officers  be  transfer- 
red, if  possible,  back  to  the  last 
districU  where  they  worked. 

That  was  why  Klein  was 
ordered  back  to  the  16th  Precinct, 
Tucker  said.  The  second  transfer 
was  ordered  after  Tucker  realized 
the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
reassignment. 


the  concrete  floor  of  his 
garage. 

During  his  trial,  Gacy 
acknowledged  having  sex  with 
his  victims.  He  said  that  be  fre- 
quently  blacked  out  and 
remembered  killing  only  five. 
The  first  was  stabbed  to  death 
and  the  others  were  strangled. 

According  to  Cahill,  Gacy 
still  entertains  notions  of 
somehow  escaping  his  death 
sentence.  That  admission  does 
not  surprise  William  Kunkle, 
who  prosecuted  Gacy.  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  still  thinks 
he'll  get  out,”  said  Kunkle. 
"He  always  had  a tremendous- 
ly overly  inflated  view  of 
himself.” 

Gacy  wants  policeman- 
turned-author  Joseph  Wam- 
baugh  to  write  his  story  for  the 
movies,  Cahill  said,  because 
Wambaugh  "had  a sense  of 
humor.” 

Cahill  writes  that  Gacy 
would  like  to  see  himself  por- 
trayed in  a film  by  actor  Rod 
Steiger,  who  previously  played 
a psychopathic  serial  killer  in 
"No  Way  to  Treat  a Lady." 
"The  guy  was  a powerful  actor 
who  had  a lot  of  John's  ‘color- 
ful charisma,’  and  like  John  he 
could  be  really  deep  at  times,” 
Cahill  noted. 

The  film  would  end  with 
Gacy  walking  out  of  a mental 
institution  after  90  days  and 
saying,  as  he  stares  into  the 
camera,  "Gacy  outsmarted 
you  again.” 
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Let's  get  physical: 

Bringing  fi 

By  Joseph  Schutx 

When  Police  Officer  Robert 
Grant  graduated  from  the  New 
York  City  Police  Academy  two 
years  ago,  he  was  awarded  the 
Physical  Training  Award  for  be- 
ing number  one  in  fitness  in  his 
class.  Today,  two  years  later.  Of- 
ficer Grant  lacks  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  chase  a suspect  down  a 
New  York  City  street  because  of 
shortness  of  breath.  Two  years  on 
the  force  was  more  than  enough 
time  to  experience  detraining  ef- 
fects. It  is  as  if  he  never  worked 
out,  despite  his  history  of 
superior  physical  conditioning. 

Because  of  a lack  of  physical 
fitness  standards  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department 
following  graduation  from  the 
academy,  Officer  Grant's  case  is 
not  all  that  uncommon,  Studies 
show  that  the  average  middle- 
aged  police  officer  performs  lower 
on  cardiovascular  endurance 
teats  and  has  a higher  percentage 
of  body  fat  than  the  average 
sedentary  civilian.  The  sedentary 
nature  of  the  job,  paired  with  the 
extraordinary  physical  and  men- 
tal stresses  an  officer  may  ex- 
perience when  going  from  total 
rest  to  a sudden  burst  of  maximal 
physical  exertion,  may  partially 
account  for  police  work  having 
the  highest  death  rate  from  car- 
diovascular disease  among  all 
professions. 

Such  stress-related  diseases  as 
hypertension,  heart  attack,  cir- 
culatory disease  and  stroke  have 
been  well  documented  as  major 
reasons  for  limited  duty  and  early 
retirement  among  police  officers 
across  the  United  States.  In  a 
comprehensive  1976  report  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  re- 
searchers observed  that  heart  at- 
tacks, hypertension,  circulatory 
disease,  strokes,  lung  disease  and 
back  trouble  together  accounted 
for  66.6  percent  of  the  reasons  for 
limited  duty  and  61.3  percent  of 
the  reasons  for  early  retirement. 

The  amount  of  money 

Plastic  handgun  seen 
foiling  weapon  detectors 


and  health  to  the  precinct 


Stationary  bicycles,  trcadmlila,  free  weights  and  other  activities  are  all  part  of  the  well-rounded  program 
for  cardiovascular  fitness. 


associated  with  the  loss  of  police 
manpower  and  the  medical  costa 
due  to  premature  physical  dis- 
ability among  police  has  not  been 
estimated.  However,  a fiscally 
prudent  police  administrator  will- 
ing to  collate  and  document  such 
statistics  may  realize  the  poten- 
tial financial  benefit  of  instituting 
preventive  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams using  cardiovascular  exer- 
cise as  a foundation,  Fitness  pro- 
grams in  private  industry  have 
document^  a number  of  financial 
and  health  benefits  associated 
with  such  programs.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  precinct- 
based  programs  for  police  cannot 
do  the  same. 

Although  there  is  an  emerging 
national  trend  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  police  fitness  pro- 
grams, New  York  City  is  not 
among  thejurisdictions  thathave 
instituted  an  officially  sanctioned 
fitness  program  for  its  police  of- 
ficers. The  police  department 
does  get  help  from  the  New  York 


City  Police  Foundation,  which 
sponsors  an  ongoing  hyperten- 
sion screening  program  using  the 
services  of  personnel  from  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital. 

In  another  move,  one  with 
perhaps  greater  long-term 
significance,  the  foundation 
recently  helped  sponsor  the 
development  of  the  city's  first 
precinct-based  fitness  program  at 
the  116th  Precinct  in  Queens.  In 
conjunction  with  the  physical 
education  department  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
two  exercise  physiologists  staged 
a seven-day  police  fitness  leader- 
ship workshop  for  the  officers  of 
the  116th.  Officers  were  in- 
structed in  all  of  the  various 
phases  of  a cardiovascular  fitness 
program,  including  fitness 


screening,  testing  and  exercise 
prescription,  safety,  program  ad- 
ministration and  management. 
Upon  passing  written  and  prac- 
tical tests,  the  officers  were 
awarded  fitness  leadership  cer- 
tificates to  document  their  exper- 
tise. 

In  addition.  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  once  again  donated  its 
services  to  medically  screen  100 
officers  of  the  116th,  in  order  to 
help  insure  the  safe  participation 
of  those  in  the  program.  Only  a 
few  were  ineligible  to  j oin  the  pro- 
gram because  of  existing  medical 
problems.  For  these  officers  fur- 
ther medical  tests  were  advised. 
Furthermore,  police  admini- 
strators promised  that  all 
medical,  health  and  fitness  infor- 
mation would  remain  strictly  con- 


fidential. 

The  115th  Precinct's  program 
is  considered  a pilot  effort,  the 
success  of  which  could  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  similar  programs  in  other 
New  York  City  police  precincts 
Already  the  New  York  City  Police 
Foundation  has  targeted  two  ad- 
ditional precincts  for  fitness  pro 
grams,  and  John  Jay  College 
plans  two  more  fitness  leadership 
workshops  for  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  college’s  Criminal 
Justice  Center  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a grant  proposal  to 
study  the  effects  of  such  fitness 
programs  on  police  officers'  pro 
ductivity,  health  and  fitness. 

The  seeds  have  been  sown  for 
expansion  of  the  concept  of  police 
fitness  in  New  York,  and  the  pro 
gram's  sponsors  and  participants 
maintain  that  it  la  just  a matter  of 
time  until  the  city  or  its  police 
department  officially  endorses 
and  supports  fitness  programs 
for  police  officers.  In  the  interim, 
those  involved  with  the  effort  at 
the  1 16th  Precinct  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  laying  the 
groundwork  for  what  they  believe 
is  the  inevitable  implementation 
of  an  official  fitness  policy. 

An  encouraging  note  was  con- 
tained in  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward's  recent  address 
to  Police  Academy  graduates,  in 
which  he  emphasized  trimmer 
waistlines  and  hinted  at  the 
future  enforcement  of  weight 
standards.  It  may  yet  come  to 
pass  that  the  image  of  the  overfat, 
underfit  police  officer  will  no 
longer  haunt  the  public,  and  cases 
Uke  that  of  Officer  Grant  will  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Joseph  Schutt  is  an  exercise 
physiologist  at  John  Jay  College 
' of  Criminal  Justice. 


Administration  seen  harboring 
private  doubts  about  S.49  gun  biil 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Glock  handgun  since  it  is  detec- 
table by  airport  security  systems. 
What  does  worry  him,  he  noted,  is 
the  development  of  an  all-plastic 
gun,  which  American  firearms 
manufacturers  predict  will  soon 
be  produced. 

"If  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
developing  a totally  plastic 
weapon,  then  I would  have  a big 
problem  with  that  in  terms  of  air- 
port security,"  he  said.  "A  totally 
plastic  weapon,  ii  you  were  to 
remove  the  cartridges,  would  be 
able  to  go  through  a metal  detec- 
tor on  one's  person.  I'm  sure  you 
could  secure  cartridges  in  such  a 
way  that  you  might  get  one  or  two 
through  in  luggage  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  be  detected  by  X-ray,” 
DiGeneste  said. 

Federal  officials  contend  that 
such  fears  are  premature.  The 


BATF's  Jack  Killorin  said  the 
technology  for  making  a non- 
metallic  firearm  does  not  yet  ex- 
ist. 

Moreover,  he  said,  "for  a 
firearm  to  be  imported  in  the 
United  States  under  the  existing 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  it  must 
meet  factory  criteria  designed  to 
screen  out  cheap,  crudely  made 
firearms  — what  you  might  call 
the  Saturday  Night  Special.  The 
Glock  certainly  meets  factory 
criteria.  It  is  a very  well-made 
weapon." 

Also,  he  added,  the  law  states 
that  any  gun  being  imported  into 
or  made  in  the  United  States 
must  have  certain  identifying  in- 
formation stamped  on  it  in  a way 
that  it  may  not  be  readily  re- 
moved. "We  have  always  held 
that  that  means  metal.”  Killorin 
said. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
are  still  in  support  of”  the  bill, 
which  strikes  "a  balance  between 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  re- 
quirements of  law  enforcement  on 
the  other." 

While  the  bill  has  been  sup- 
ported in  an  aggressive  lobbying 
campaign  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  a coalition  of  major 
police  associations  has  de- 
nounced the  bill  as  "an  immediate 
and  unwarranted  threat"  to 
police. 

Patrick  Korten,  a spokesman 
for  the  Justice  Department,  said 
the  department  fully  supports  the 
bill.  “Whatever  concerns  we  and 
Ed  Meese  may  have,  we  believe 
they  can  be  fully  resolved  through 
a colloquy  on  the  House  floor  to 
establish  a legislative  history,” 
he  said. 

Meese  declined  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  subcommit- 
tee hearing,  saying  that  he  would 
defer  to  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  matter.  One  Administra- 


tion official  said  the  move  sug' 
gested  that  Meese  finds  "several 
things  wrong  with  the  bill.” 

Meese's  decision  to  forgo 
testimony  on  the  bill  appalled 
police  leaders,  however.  "We  are 
outraged  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment did  not  see  fit  to  testify  on 
the  bill,”  said  a statement  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Steering  Com- 
mittee Against  S.49.  "That  the 
Treasury  Department  would  suc- 
cumb to  the  influence  of  powerful 
gun  lobbies  and  ignore  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  American 
public  and  the  concerns  of  ita 
allies  in  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement is  outrageous." 

The  steering  committee  com- 
prises 11  of  the  nation's  principal 
law  enforcement  organizations, 
including  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Organizations,  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Police 
Foundatiort 

S.49,  sponsored  by  Sen.  James 
A.  McClure  (R.-Ida.)  and  Rep. 


Harold  L.  Volkmer  (D.-Mo.),  pro- 
poses the  first  major  changes  in 
Federal  gun  laws  since  1966-  In 
July,  the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a lopsided  vote  of  79-to-16. 
Since  then,  170  members  of  the 
House  have  signed  a discharge 
petition  to  bypass  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  bring  the  bill 
directly  to  the  House  floor. 

BATF  director  Higgins 
acknowledged  under  questioning 
by  House  subcommittee  chair- 
man William  Hughes  (D.-N.J.) 
that  his  agency  objects  to  certain 
key  provisions  of  S.49. 

In  the  memo  to  the  assistant 
Treasury  secretary.  Higgins  had 
criticized  the  bill's  ban  on  sur- 
prise inspections  of  gun  dealers. 
"The  prohibition  against  unan- 
nounced inspections  would 
enable  unscrupulous  licensees  to 
conceal  violations  of  the  law,”  he 
wrote. 

Higipns  also  took  issue  with  the 
provisions  that  would  ease 
record-keeping  rules  for  dealers 
Coadooed  on  Page  7 
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NIJ  issues  long-awaited  fear-of-crime  study 


ContiaoMl  frooi  Page  1 
cases  in  which  citizens  and  police 
worked  together  to  help  prevent 
crime.  The  study's  evaluation 
report  said  that  while  residents 
appreciated  receiving  the 
newsletter,  "relatively  few 
residents,  especially  those  with 
less  than  a high  school  education, 
recall  reading  the  newsletter." 

Another  strategy  that  failed  to 
achieve  its  objectives  was  the  vic- 
tim call-back  plan.  While  Brown 
said  the  plan  was  being  revised 
for  re-implementation,  the  study 
said  the  plan  had  only  one  strong 
point.  Victims  who  were  recon- 
tacted were  said  to  have  per- 
ceived more  personal  crime  in  the 
area  than  did  victims  who  were 
not  contacted. 

Knox  said  the  plan  failed  to 
work  in  Newark  for  a number  of 


reasons,  including  a lack  of  "swift 
and  certain"  punishment  for 
criminals. 

"One  of  the  big  problems  I 
found  was  that  when  we  had  to 
use  law  enforcement  strategies, 
we  were  arresting  the  same  people 
over  and  over  because  there  really 
wasn’t  a deterrent  in  either  the 
courts  or  the  jaUs." 

As  a result,  he  said,  people  who 
were  being  cooperative  and  pro- 
viding police  with  information  on 
criminal  activities  became  reluc- 
tant to  continue.  "They  didn't  see 
any  marked  change  with  respect 
to  the  people  who  were  commit- 
ting the  crimes.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  got  to  a point  where  it  was 
dangerous  for  them  to  continue.” 

The  test  sites.  Houston  and 
Newark,  have  been  said  by  some 
to  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  the  urban 


spectrum.  As  such,  it  may  stand 
to  reason  that  Drown  and 
Newark's  former  police  director, 
Hubert  Williams,  approached  the 
study  from  opposite  ends  as  well 
"We  went  from  the  bottom  up 
rather  than  from  the  top  down," 
said  Brown.  "We  took  officers 
from  the  streets,  patrol  officers, 
for  the  task  force  and  told  them  to 
design  the  strategy.” 

The  patrol  officers  then  went 
back  and  implemented  the 
strategy  and  sold  the  program.  "I 
guess  the  lesson  there  is  also  ex- 
tremely important,  in  that  given 
the  opportunity,  the  patrol  of- 
ficers can  identify  problems, 
develop  strategies  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  then  implement  those 
strategies,”  Brown  said. 

Brown  said  that  the  patrol  of- 
ficers were  given  departmental 


support  but  were  not  told  what  to 
do. 

Newark,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a different  tack  in  setting  up 
its  program.  "What  we  did,”  said 
Williams,  "was  to  take  ail  of  the 
leaders  in  all  of  the  spheres  that 
impact  and  touch  and  concern  the 
police  and  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. We  had  the  probation 
people  for  the  county  there,  we 
had  the  administrative  officer  for 
the  courts  there,  we  had  the  chief 
judge  there  and  the  staff  of  the 
criminal  justice  school  at 
Rutgers,  the  police  director, 
school  officials.  We  brought 
together  the  leadership  from 
every  major  segment  of  the  com- 
munity.” 

That  committee,  he  said,  then 
talked  about  the  criminal  justice 
problems  in  the  community  and 


devised  the  strategies  that  were 
used  in  the  Newark  experiment. 

Williams  said  the  differences 
between  Houston  and  Newark  of- 
fer some  insights  into  how  the 
fear-of-crime  program  might  fare 
in  other  cities,  with  Houston's  ap- 
proach working  well  in  some  cities 
and  Newark's  approach  proving 
superior  in  others.  “Other  com- 
munities might  seek  to  take  a 
sample  from  Newark  and 
Houston  and  blend  it  into  their 
own  program,”  Williams  said. 
"One  of  the  unique  things  about 
the  experiment  were  the  different 
approaches  taken  by  each  city.” 

Police  Chief  Frank  Kessler  of 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  who  served 
on  the  project  review  panel  for 
NIJ,  said  the  study  brought  out 
two  important  points.  First,  he 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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The  hidden  truths  about  police  and  drug  use 


An  amaxing  fact  has  been 
obscured  by  the  recent  hullabaloo 
over  revelations  that  some  police 
officers  have  abused  drugs  and 
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Beat 

Ordway  P-  Burden 


the  resultant  trend  toward 
systematic  drug  testing  by  police 
agencies.  That  fact  is  the 
remarkably  tiny  percentage  of 
drug  users  in  law  enforcement, 
even  among  rookie  officers. 

At  a time  when  more  than  a 
third  of  young  Americans  have 
used  marijuana  and  over  a 
quarter  have  tried  cocaine,  the 
number  of  young  police  officers 
using  these  and  other  drugs  ap- 
pears to  be  minuscule.  Take  New 
York,  for  example,  where  studies 
have  shown  that  about  60  percent 
of  the  state's  junior  high  and  high 
school  kids  have  tried  drugs.  Yet, 


when  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  administered 
urinalysis  testa  for  drugs,  in- 
cluding marijuana,  to  6,174  pro- 
bationary officers  last  year,  just 
18  of  them  showed  «^g  use  — a 
paltry  .003  percent.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  probationary  of- 
ficers knew  they  would  be  tested 
three  times  from  their  recruit- 
ment date  until  the  end  of  their 
18-month  probation,  they  did  not 
know  exactly  when  the  tests 
would  come,  so  it  was  not  simply  a 
case  of  laying  off  drugs  for  a short 
period  beforehand. 

For  another  example,  look  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police.  Last 
spring  all  2,300  members  of  the 
force  took  mandatory  drug  tests. 
Five  officers  showed  evidence  of 
drug  use.  That  works  out  to  .Q02 
percent. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  drug  use 
by  police  officers  is  not  a serious 
matter.  Obviously  it  is.  Even  one 
user  in  a department  is  too  many. 
But  the  evidence  puts  the  pro- 
blem in  perspective,  suggesting 
as  it  does  that  although  police  of- 
ficers are  susceptible  to  human 


failings,  they  are  much  stronger 
than  their  civilian  counterparts  in 
resisting  illegal  drugs. 

As  regular  readers  of  Law  En- 
forcement News  are  aware,  there 
is  a clear  trend  toward  systematic 
testing  of  police  officers  for 
drugs.  Scores  of  agencies  now  test 
recruits  and  probationary  of- 
ficers, and  a few,  like  the  New 
York  State  Police,  have  announc- 
ed plans  to  test  all  members  of  the 
force  during  their  annual  physical 
examinations.  (However,  John 
Canfield,  president  of  the  State 
Police  Benevolent  Association, 
said  the  association  will  fight  the 
plan  on  grounds  that  it  violates 
their  labor  contract.) 

Labor  contract  provisions 
aside,  poUce  administrators  must 
tread  carefully  in  planning  for 
drug  testing  to  avoid  tripping 
over  the  constitutional  rights  of 
officers.  That  was  made  plain  In 
two  excellent  presentations  on 
police  drug  abuse  at  the  fall  con- 
ference of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
Houston.  The  presentations  were 
by  Deputy  Superintendent  Den- 
nis E.  NowicU  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  and  Chief  of 
Personnel  Richard  J.  Koehler  of 
the  NYCPD.  Here  are  some 
highlights  from  their  speeches: 

^ Nowicki:  "The  trend  appears 
to  be  away  from  random  screen- 
ings. There  appears  to  be  no  im- 
pediment. however,  to  doing  drug 
screens  as  part  of  an  established 


medical  review.  It  also  appears 
that  an  agency  may  teat  for  drugs 
when  cause  exists  to  believe  that 
employee  is  using  drugs  or  may. 
in  fact,  be  impaired  because  of 
drug  usage.”  (Nowicld's  opinion 
was  buttressed  by  a Florida  ap- 
pellate court  rul^  which  said 
that  screening  as  part  of  an  an- 
nual physical  or  for  "reasonable 
suspicion"  is  constitutional.) 

1 Nowicki:  "A  clear  policy  on 
drug  abuse  must  be  established, 
put  into  writing,  and  effectively 
communicated  to  all  employees." 

1 Nowicki:  "The  most  severe 
disciplinary  action  — dismissal  — 
is  the  only  acceptable  response  by 
a police  chief  who  identifies  a 
police  officer  as  a drug  user." 

1 Koehler:  "A  basic  issue 
revolves  around  the  question  of 
treatment  versus  termination.  It 
is  our  policy  that  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  drug  use  results  in  a 
public  safety  danger,  illegal  use  of 
a narcotic  is  a crime,  and  that 
there  are  unique  corruption 
hazards  surrounding  the  use  of 
such  illegal  drugs,  the  decieion 

must  be  termination Certain 

limited  situations  (such  as  the 
identification  of  an  officer  whose 
performance  Is  acceptable  but 
who  is  using  a substance  in  small 
amounts  and  who  is  close  to 
retirement)  may  require  a more 
flexible  approach." 

H Koehler.  "Termination  of  the 
employment  of  tenured  personnel 


who  test  positively  for 
drugs. . .will  generally  require 
that  the  employee  be  provided 
with  appropriate  due  process  of 
law,  usually  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing." 

Both  Nowicld  and  Koehler  ad- 
vised chiefs  to  have  a clear,  writ- 
ten policy  on  drug  abuse  and  a 
carefully  considered  screening 
procedure  which  doesn't  violate 
an  officer's  constitutional  rights. 
Both  urged  prompt,  vigorous 
aciton  when  an  officer  has  used 
drugs.  ("Caution  is  appropriate." 
said  Nowicki.  "However.  Inaction 
is  unacceptable.") 

In  the  coming  months  the 
courts  no  doubt  will  clarify  per- 
missible methods  of  screening  for 
drugs.  Probably  police  associa- 
tions and  unions  will  have 
something  to  say.  too.  Thomas  J. 
Iskrzycki,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Troopers  Coalition,  may 
reflect  the  view  of  many  associa- 
tion leaders  when  he  said.  "I  have 
no  problem  (with  screens]  as  long 
as  they  have  probable  cause.  But 
it  can't  be  done  arbitrarily  or 
whimsically  and  violate  people's 
rights." 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  prttidtnt 
of  tho  Law  Er\fontm«nt  Attis- 
tance  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
CoiomaiBliid.,  WashingtonTwp.. 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


Police  leaders  cry 
*fouP  at  DoJ  actions 
on  McClure  gun  bill 


Continued  from  Page  5 
and  owners,  saying  that  the  relax- 
ed restrictions  would  "hamper 
law  enforcement’s  ability  to  trace 
firearms.”  He  also  asserted  that 
the  provision  allowing  interstate 
transportation  of  unloaded,  inac- 
cessible weapons  "would  impede 
the  efforts  of  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials”  to  enforce 
the  law. 

On  the  issue  of  mandatory 
penalties  for  those  who  use  or 
carry  a firearm  in  the  commission 
of  a violent  Federal  crime  — an 
issue  of  concern  to  Meese,  accor- 
ding to  another  BATF  memoran- 
dum — Higgins  said  that  the  bill 
would  weaken  existing  Federal 
penalties  by  providing  that  the 
gun  roust  be  carried  “in  fur- 
therance of”  the  crime,  and  by 
allowing  the  defendant  to  use  a 
claim  of  self-defense  to  avoid 
mandatory  penalties. 

"The  bill  may  be  interpreted  to 
allow  a fleeing  felon  to  avoid  the 
penalties  where  he  used  a firearm 
to  make  his  escape."  Higgins 
wrote. 

According  to  another  memo, 
Meese  surprised  NRA  members 
at  a meeting  of  the  721  Club  by 


saying  that  the  bill  was  no  longer 
necessary  since  the  Administra- 
tion had  solved  the  problems  that 
gave  rise  to  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  He  reportedly  also  voiced 
concern  about  the  bill’s  provi- 
sions regarding  mandatory 
penalties. 

According  to  the  memo.  Meese 
echoed  Higgins's  fear  that  the 
provision  could  enable  a fleeing 
felon  who  "uses  a firearm  to  avoid 
apprehension  to  avoid  the 
penalties." 

Despite  objections  raised  by 
Meese  and  Treasury  Department 
officials,  the  NRA  has  reportedly 
urged  the  Administration  not  to 
seek  amendments  to  the  bill  in  the 
House.  Warren  Cassidy,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  NRA's  In- 
stitute for  Legislative  Action, 
reportedly  told  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  that  if  the  House 
passed  an  amended  version,  it 
would  then  be  up  to  a Senate- 
House  conference  committee  to 
iron  out  the  differences.  Cassidy 
charged  that  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  would  appoint 
committee  members  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 
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Dershowitz: 


Crimes 
that  really 
endanger 
human  life 

By  Alan  Derahowitz 

While  the  Justice  Department  rails 
against  the  evils  of  pornography,  abor- 
tion and  drugs,  the  nation's  most  serious 
crime  goes  virtually  unpunished.  No,  I'm 
not  talking  about  murder,  rape  or 
burglary:  I'm  referring  to  drunk  driving 
and  other  crimes  of  the  road. 

Many  more  people  are  killed  by  cars 
every  year  than  by  the  combination  of 
guns,  knives,  beatings  and  poison.  And 
most  auto  victims  are  crime  victims, 
since  most  auto-related  deaths  are 
associated  with  drunken  driving, 
speeding  and  other  car  crimes. 

Yet  we  see  far  too  little  attention  being 
paid  to  this  form  of  criminality.  Drunken 
drivers  and  speeders  are  generally  given 
a slap  on  the  wrist,  even  when  they've 
barely  missed  killing  or  maiming.  Since 
few  drunken  drivers  or  speeders  set  out 
deliberately  to  hurt  anyone,  these 
menaces  to  mankind  assume  that  they 
will  get  away  with  their  crimes.  It's 


Other  "Voices 


therefore  no  surprise  that  so  many 
drivers  who  do  eventually  kill  have  long 
records  of  prior  convictions  for  drunken 
driving  and  speeding.  Our  current 
punishments  not  only  fail  to  deter  car 
crime,  but  they  actually  encourage  it  by 


creating  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and 
acceptability. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  problem  is 
that  our  legal  system  focuses  too  heavily 
on  fortuitous  results.  Consider  two 
drivers  — let's  caU  the  first  Miller  and  the 
second  Killer  — who  both  drink  the  same 
excessive  amount  and  drive  In  the  same 
reckless  manner  down  the  same  busy 
street.  Miller  makes  it  home,  barely  miss- 
ing a child  who  darted  out  from  between 
parked  cars.  Killer  hits  and  kills  a child. 

From  a moral  perspective,  both  Miller 
and  Killer  are  equally  culpable;  They 
each  took  the  same  actions  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  the  roulette 
wheel  of  fate  turned  up  the  red  of  life  for 
Miller  and  the  black  of  death  for  Killer. 
Under  prevailing  approaches.  Miller 
probably  would  be  fined  the  cost  of  a few 
drinks.  Killer,  however,  might  well  be  im- 
prisoned for  manslaughter.  Since  almost 
all  drinking  and  speeding  drivers  believe 
that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  "Millers" 
rather  than  "Killers,"  the  current 
roulette-wheel  approach  to  punishment 
minimizes  the  deterrent  impact  of  the 
law. 

It  would  be  more  effective  — and  fairer 
— to  narrow  the  gap  between  equally 
culpable  car  criminals  who  fortuitously 
cause  unequal  results.  Thus,  Miller 
should  be  punished  as  if  he  was  the  poten- 
tial killer  he  surely  is.  If  luck  was  the  only 
factor  that  kept  Miller  from  becoming  a 
killer,  then  Miller  belongs  in  jail  alon^ 
with  Killer. 

The  law  has  difficult  treating  Miller 
like  a potential  killer  because  the  blind- 
fold of  justice  covers  a cross-eyed  and 
confused  face.  The  law  always  looks  in 
two  diametrically  opposed  directions.  It 
looks  to  the  past  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  specific  individuals  involved  in  the 
case  — the  driver  and  the  victim.  It  also 
looks  to  the  future  as  it  may  affect  poten- 
tial defendants  and  victims. 

Although  Miller's  past  actions  did  not 
actually  kill  anyone,  treating  him  like  a 
potential  killer  will  save  lives  in  the 
future.  But  judges  and  juries  are  reluc- 
tant to  imprison  drunken  drivers  who 


didn't  kill.  Drunken  drivers  and  speeding 
are  so  common  that  almost  everyone  has 
friends  or  children  who  fit  into  these 
categories  — "There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  I,"  is  the  common  refrain. 

We  seem  to  require  a dead  or  maimed 
body  — preferably  of  an  upstanding, 
socially  "useful"  citizen  — to  generate 
the  kind  of  moral  indignation  necessary 
to  imprison  one  of  "our  kind." 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
learned  how  to  deal  with  this  conundrum. 
They  impose  short  but  mandatory  im- 
prisonment on  potential  killers  who  are 
caught  driving  while  drunk.  I visited  a 
work  camp  for  drunken  drivers  in 
Sweden  and  met  several  prominent- 
citizen  inmates.  Their  imprisonment, 
while  a major  inconvenience  and  disrup- 
tion in  their  lives,  isn't  regarded  as  so 
serious  a punishment  that  it  has  to  be 
reserved  only  for  the  dregs  of  society. 
But  it  surely  makes  the  point.  Every 
driver  in  Sweden  knows  that  if  he  or  she  is 
caught  drinking  while  driving,  imprison- 
ment is  virtually  certain. 

This  realization  — coupled  with  other 
tough  approaches  to  car  crime  — has  con- 
tributed to  a significantly  lower  auto- 
mobile homicide  rate  in  those  countries 
that  treat  Millers  like  potential  Killers. 
We  owe  it  to  our  pedestrians  and  drivers 
to  try  a similar  approach  here. 

We  all  identify  with  the  mugging  or 
burglary  victim  who  is  killed  — but  it's 
far  more  likely  that  we  and  our  childrens 
might  become  victims  of  a recidivist 
drunk  driver  who  got  away  with  his 
previous  crimes. 

Instead  of  thinking  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I " when  a friend  is  given 
a ticket  for  drunken  driving,  we  should 
recall  that  expression  every  time  one  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  law-abiding 
citizens  Is  killed  by  a car  criminal.  Let's 
get  tough  on  the  crimes  that  really  en- 
danger human  lives. 

Alan  Dershowite  is  a professor  of  law  at 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School  The 
foregoing  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Hit  white-collar  crime 

"New  York  State  law  now  provides  that  a drug  peddler  could  be  convicted  of  a felony 
and  sentenced  to  15  years  to  life  in  prison,  while  the  convicted  mastermind  behind  an 
even  larger  drug  operation  could  draw  only  a year.  State  law  also  provides  that  some- 
one convicted  of  stealing  a wallet  by  threatening  the  victim  with  a weapon  would 
receive  a mandatory  jail  sentence  of  up  to  26  years.  But  a swindler  who  stole  more 
than  $1  million  could  escape  any  jail  term  at  all,  and  in  any  event  would  face  no  more 
than  seven  years.  These  illustrate  the  distortions  of  law  that  Gov.  Cuomo  wants  to 
correct,  disparities  he  reasonably  believes  erode  public  confidence  "in  the  fairness  of 
our  criminal  justice  system."  Cuomo's  bill  would  punish  more  sternly  the  swindler 
who  tedtes  over  tl  millioo  by  mandating  a prison  sentence  that  could  run  up  to  25 
years.  It  would  link  white<olIar  penalties  more  closely  to  the  amounts  stolen.  And  it 
would  expose  the  masterminds  behind  the  big  drug  deals  to  prison  sentences  of  15 
years  to  life.  Violent  crime  remains  the  most  serious  and  rates  the  gravest  legal 
penalties.  But  there  is  a clear  need  to  strengthen  the  sanctions  against  white-collar  of- 
fenders and  bring  the  two  types  of  crime  into  closer  balance." 

— The  Buffalo  Hews 
February  10,  1986 

A traffic  law  for  all 

"The  Massachusetts  Courier  Association  is  being  shortsighted  in  protesting  that  a 
crackdown  on  illegal  parkers  in  Boston  will  put  couriers  out  of  business.  The  Police 
Department,  in  a modest  attempt  to  ease  traffic  congestion,  yesterday  began  to  tow 
vehicles  parked  illegally  or  double-parked  on  five  downtown  streets.  By  complaining, 
the  couriers  are  admitting  their  guilt  and  suggesting  that  they  are  above  the  law. 
Every  driver  who  double-parks  on  a busy  street  to  run  an  errand  puts  convenience 
ahead  of  the  law  and  public  safety.  The  couriers  association  is  aligning  itself  with 
flagrant  scofflaws  who  contribute  to  the  nightmarish  traffic  conditions  in  downtown 
Boston.  Double-parked  cars  and  trucks  create  snarls  that  not  only  slow  and  block  the 
passage  of  ambulances,  fire  engines  and  police  cars,  but  also  slow  the  pace  of  business 
in  general,  including  courier  deliveries.  Speed  and  reliability  are  critical  to  a successful 
courier  business.  If  illegal  parking  were  not  so  prevalent,  couriers  could  pull  into 
loading  zones  for  the  few  minutes  needed  to  make  a delivery.  If  double-parking  were 
not  so  common,  couriers  could  make  deliveries  in  a more  timely  fashion.  The  couriers 
are  correct  in  pointing  out  that  there  are  not  enough  loading  zones  or  legal  parking 
spaces  downtown.  The  city  should  review  the  policy  of  blanket  parking  prohibitions  — 
for  public  safety  purposes  - on  certain  streets  and  blocks.  The  city,  for  its  part,  must 
be  careful  not  to  create,  throughnegiectorpoUcy,  a parking  situation  that  encourages 
illegal  acts." 

— The  Boston  Olobe 
February  11, 1986 
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In  China,  whtrt  respect  for  the  elderly  is  ingrained  into 
the  culture,  an  agency  like  the  19&year^ld  V.S.  Mar^ 
shals  Service  would  not  have  to  worry  about  image  prob- 
lems. But  here  in  America,  where  memories  have  been 
known  to  run  on  the  short  side,  the  public  is  much  more 
familiar  with  such  neophyte  law-enforcement  agencies 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Customs 
Service,  even  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  In 
a nutshell,  notes  Stanley  Morris,  thedirectorof  the  Mar- 
shals Service,  "A  lot  of  people  think  we  disappeared 
when  'Cunsmoke  ‘ was  cancelled  " 


Perhaps  it's  because  the  Marshals  Service  routinely 
deals  with  aspects  o/ cnminoi /usfice  that  the  public 
rarely  comes  into  contact  with.  Perhaps  it's  because  the 
Marshals  Service  is  quick  to  spread  credit  for  successes 
among  the  various  agencies  involved  in  a particular 
operation.  Or,  perhaps  it's  because  the  agency  is  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  "generalists"  — a virtual 
anachronism  in  this  age  of  extreme  specialization  every- 
where. 


Whatever  the  reason,  it's  a given  that  the  image  prob- 


lem pertains  to  public  perceptions  and  not  to  the  Mar- 
shals’ image  in  the  law-enforcement  community  — or  its 


self-image,  for  that  matter  When  it  comes  to  fellow  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  they  know  what  the  Marshals 
Service  does  and  how  well  it  does  its  job.  In  fact,  says 
Morris,  that  reputation  at  times  makes  his  agency  a 
prime  target  for  other  bureaus  that  may  be  looking  for 
top-notcK  expenenced  agents.  In  terms  of  self-image, 
that  could  scarcely  be  a problem  in  light  of  Morris's  non- 
stop, unabashed  praise  for  the  people  who  work  for  him 
("The  head  of  a law-enforcement  agency  needs  to  6ra  6it 
of  a cheerleader, " he  notes).  Aforna,  who  spends  much  of 
his  working  life  on  the  road,  getting  a firsthand  look  at 
operations  and  soliciting  feedback  from  the  frontline 
troops,  seems  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  commend 
the  work  done  by  his  marshals  and  deputies.  And  he  is 
quick  to  dispense  praise  outside  his  ranks  ae  well  As  he 
says  of  state  and  local  police  forces,  with  whom  the  mar- 
shals work  on  a regular  basis,  "Quite  honestly,  we  need 
them  more  than  they  need  us.  I hope  that  we  're  never  too 
proud  to  ask  for  their  help  and  never  too  cocky  to  say 
thank  you. '' 


Local  agerwies  may  know  the  Marshals  Service  best 
from  the  many  Fugitive  Investigative  Strike  Team 
operations  that  have  been  run  around  the  country  — 
operations  that  have  rounded  up  thousands  of  wanted 


fugitives  at  a clip.  True,  the  interagency  cooperation 
was  a major  factor  in  the  success  of  these  operations,  but 
Morris  doesn 't  downplay  the  role  of  the  Marshals  Ser- 
vice in  these  efforts.  "We're  the  finest  fugitive  hunters 
in  the  world, " he  says  candidly  — not  surprising,  when 
you  consider  how  much  time  the  marshals  and  deputies 
spend  with  criminals,  guarding  them  in  the  Witness 
Protection  Program,  transporting  them  and  observing 
them  at  trial  Says  Morris,  "If  you  spend  your  day 
hiding  crirrurutis,  you  develop  skills  in  ^ncfin;  tAem.  ” 

hlorris  came  to  the  Marshals  Service  from  a solid  back- 
ground in  public  sector  management:  four  years  as 
associate  deputy  attorney  generaiand  six  years  as  depu- 
ty associate  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  background  helps  to  moAe  Morris  the 
modem  monomer  Ae  is,  with  a style  that  compels  pride  in 
one's  work  and  one's  agency,  achievement  at  all  levels 
arul  in  all  types  ofendeavors,  and  efficiency  o/openitioa 
He  says  he  took  the  Marshals  Service  job  because  it 
represented  "the  most  interesting  management 
challenge  one  could  take."  He  and  his  deputies  have 
risen  to  meet  the  challenge  time  arui  time  again  in  an 
agency  where  "we  do  it  all " How  does  he  do  it?  With 
skill,  with  charm,  with  ifedicafion,  with  praise  u>Aere 
due,  arid  "with  spit,  rubber  bands,  glue  and  prayer. " 


“[This  country]  operated  for 
80  years  without  a Department 
of  Justice,  125  years  without  an 
FBi  and  1 45  years  without  a DEA, 
but  we  couidn’t  operate  three 
months  without  the  Marshais.” 


Stanley  E. 

Morris 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 


Law  Enforcement  News  Intervfew 
by  Marie  Rosen 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  It’s  been  suggested 
that  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  suffers  from  an  image 
problem.  How  serious  is  it? 

MORRIS:  By  that  I guess  you  mean  that  we  are  not  as 
well  known  by  the  general  population  as  some  other 
agencies  are.  Obviously,  one  would  like  to  have  the 
citizens  of  this  country  all  know  what  job  your  people 
do;  it  helps  you  with  recruitment,  retention  and  the  like. 
We  certainly  don’t  have  an  image  problem  within  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system.  If  you  were  to  speak 
with  the  judges  of  this  country,  or  if  you  talk  to  pros- 
ecutors, investigative  agencies  or  state  and  local  police 
that  we've  worked  with,  they  understand  the  critical  job 
we  do.  Our  lack  of  image  is  more  of  a general  problem.  A 
lot  of  people  think  we  disappeared  when  "Gunsmoke” 
was  cancelled.  Of  course  t^t  isn’t  true,  but  that's  the 
last  memory  a lot  of  citizens  have  of  us. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  problems  whatsoever  In  terms  of 
image  or  standing  within  the  law-enforcement  com- 
munity? 


MORRIS:  No  significant  problems.  We've  done  a 
number  of  things  recently  — that  is,  recently  in  the 
sense  of  a 196-year-old  agency  — like  the  FIST  opera- 
tions, where  we  work  jointly  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  40  or  so  police  departments  in 
Florida,  throughout  California,  throughout  the  North- 
east, in  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  In  those  areas  where 
we  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  locals,  I think  we  have 
no  particular  lack  of  understanding  or  lack  of  respect. 
Similarly,  we  have  a very  close  and  longstanding  rela- 
tionship — literally  going  back  hundreds  of  years  — 
with  the  sheriffs  in  this  country,  and  I think  they 
understand  what  we  do  because  it's  quite  similar  to 
what  they  do.  We're  a small  agency,  and  we're  spread 
through  so  many  different  offices  around  the  country, 
so  the  way  we  go  about  our  business  is,  I think,  unique. 
For  example,  we  almost  never  make  an  arrest  without 
the  assistance  of  state  and  local  police.  We  believe  that  a 
uniformed  officer  ought  to  be  there,  we  believe  the  local 
police  understand  their  own  areas  better  than  the 
Federal  police  agencies  do,  and  I think  the  profes- 
sionalism of  our  own  people  is  becoming  increasingly 
well  known. 

LEN;  How  does  the  pay  scale  for  deputy  marshals  stack 


up  against  other  Federal  law-enforcemeot  agencies? 

MORRIS:  We  are  getting  to  be  about  comparable  with 
Customs  and  INS.  and  we're  a little  lower  than  DEA 
and  FBI.  But  we've  made  some  adjustments  in  that 
area,  and  pay  scales  in  the  Federal  system  really  are 
based  on  complexity  and  importance  of  the  job.  The 
work  we  do  requires  intelligent,  often  dangerous,  highly 
complex  efforts.  That  brings  along  the  grades  necessary 
to  attract  and  retain  good  people. 


LEN;  Do  you  require  a college  background  of  your 
recruits? 

MORRIS:  No.  and  basically  we  can’t  require  college.  We 
require  a mixture  of  college  and  experience  — which  is 
hne  because  many  times  a person  may  have  an  A.A. 
degree  and  four  or  five  years  of  local  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience, maybe  some  military  experience.  For  our 
needs  that  may  be  sufficient,  although  I will  say  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  people  we've  been  recruiting  In 
our  major  effort  to  date  have  collage  degrees,  and  many 
of  them  have  law  enforcement  experience.  So  we're  get- 
ting very  good  people. 
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DeputiM  Mike  Law  (].)  aad  Jim  Slltt  monitor  eecnrity  at  a Seattle  courthouae  during  the  recent  trial  of  membere  of 
a violent  neo-Noxi  group.  As  part  of  the  tight  oecurity  cordon  around  the  trial,  cameras  were  positioned  throughout 
the  building  and  on  the  roof,  and  those  at  the  monitoring  station  were  in  radio  contact  wi^  the  convoy  carrying 
the  defendants.  p^oIoscouft«^yU.s.Marsh^lsSefvlc« 


‘Historically  there's 
been  an  unnecessary 
amount  of 
competitiveness 
between  agencies 
on  the  issue  of 
credit.  Quite 
honestly,  we  think 
that's  a lot  of  crap.' 

Continued  from  Page  9 

LEN:  Someone  mentioned  recently  that  If  there’s  a Job 
to  be  done  in  Federal  law  enforcement  and  nobody  else 
wants  it,  It  goes  to  the  Marshals  Service.  How  accurate 
an  appraisal  would  that  be? 

MORRIS;  Well  that's  certainly  one  way  to  look  at  it,  I 
suppose.  The  deputy  attorney  general  has  referred  to  us 
as  the  law  enforcement  agency  of  last  resort.  We  are 
generalists,  and  we  do  what  we  do  extremely  well  We 
have  had  added  to  us  very  unique  jobs  the  Witness 
Protection  Program,  for  example,  or  the  new  asset 
forfeiture  program.  Difficult,  complex,  unique  kinds  of 
positions  for  a law  enforcement  agency.  In  the  witness 
program  what  we're  doing  is  redocumenting  and  protec* 
ting  people  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
— and  quite  truthfully  about  97  percent  of  them  are 
former  felons  — so  in  that  program  we're  really  much 
like  a probation  office.  Then,  of  course,  we  run  what  we 
jokingly  say  is  the  largest  fencing  operation  in  the  world 
under  the  seized-asset  program,  in  which  we  seize  the 
property,  personal  and  real,  as  well  as  cash  and  other 
things  from  drug  traffickers  and  the  like.  Our  job  is  to 
manage  it.  take  care  of  it  and  dispose  of  it  so  the  tax* 
payers  reap  some  benefit.  Again,  a unique  job  that  was 
given  to  us  because  we  handle  unique,  difficult  jobs  well. 

LEN;  You’re  said  to  be  fond  of  quoting  the  adage  that 
"There's  no  limit  to  what  one  can  do  If  you  don’t  care 
who  gets  the  credit’’  While  that’s  a laudable  way  to  ap- 
proach things,  might  that  view  not  contribute  to  an  Im- 
age problem  for  the  agency? 

MORRIS:  Actually  I think  that  helps  our  image  prob- 
lem within  law-enforcement  agencies.  It  may  reduce  our 
public  understanding,  however.  Historically  there's 
been  an  unnecessary  amount  of  competitiveness  bet- 
ween law-enforcement  agencies  on  the  issue  of  credit, 
and  who's  responsible  and  who's  the  lead  agency.  Quite 
honestly,  we  think  that’s  a lot  of  crap,  because  there's 
more  bad  guys  than  good  guys,  and  that's  not  what  the 
citizens  expect.  Basically  how  we  operate  is  the  way  the 
public  wants  their  law-enforcement  officers  to  operate. 
Perhaps  it  reduces  to  some  extent  our  public  image,  but 
professionalism,  which  is  the  most  important  image  for 
a law-enforcement  agency,  is  enhanced  by  it. 

LEN:  It'n  been  suggested  that  your  agency  does  not  suf- 
fer from  a morale  problem,  which  would  seem  a major 
achievement  in  light  of  the  agency's  diversity.  Is  morale 
really  that  good? 

MORRIS:  I'm  not  a very  objective  commentator  on 
that.  Obviously  an  agency  head's  number-one  priority 
has  got  to  be  insuring  high  morale  and  enthusiasm  and 
skills  on  the  part  of  his  people;  that’s  what  leadership  is 
all  about.  I think  we  have  done  well  in  reducing  some  of 
the  loss  of  people  to  other  agencies,  which  was  very 
serious  when  I got  here. 

The  head  of  a law  enforcement  agency  needs  to  be  a bit 
of  a cheerleader,  and  needs  to  be  prepared  to  tell  people 
how  important  the  job  is  that  these  people  are  doing. 
Quite  honestly,  the  system  of  Federal  justice  won't 
work  without  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service.  The  first  Con- 
gress took  less  than  three  months  before  it  decided  that 
a system  of  justice  in  this  country  is  impossible  without 
United  States  Marshals.  We  operated  for  80  years 
without  a Department  of  Justice.  126  years  without  an 


FBI  and  146  years  without  a OEA,  but  we  couldn't 
operate  three  months  without  the  Marshals.  We  take  a 
lot  of  pride  in  the  badge  and  in  the  job  that  we  do  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  system  of  justice  works.  So  there  ought 
to  be  high  morale. 

LEN:  How  are  turnover  rates  within  the  agency?  You 
mentioned  that  they  had  been  quite  bad  at  one  point. . . 

MORRIS:  The  rate  has  fallen  by  about  a third,  but  I'm 
not  quite  sure  what  the  actual  attrition  rate  is.  We've 
look^  very  hard  at  it  in  terms  of  why  good  people  are 
leaving.  In  a lot  of  our  urban  districts  we  work  our  peo- 
ple exceedingly  hard.  In  Miami,  Brooklyn,  Southern 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  people  put  in  inordinate 
amounts  of  overtime,  starting  at  five  in  the  momingand 
going  until  seven  and  eight  at  night,  five  days  a week 
and  maybe  half  a day  on  Saturday.  People  begin  to  bum 
out.  We’ve  done  a number  of  things  to  try  to  deal  with 
that  and  its  Impact  on  the  family,  and  we've  made  some 
progress  on  it.  Obviously  you  never  like  to  see  good  peo- 
ple leave  because  they're  the  future  of  your  agency,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  going  back  to  the  image  problem, 
there's  a lot  of  people  who  come  around  and  find  that  we 
are  getting  very  good  people  in  this  agency,  so  they  start 
putting  bait  out  to  try  and  attract  them  away.  We'll  be 
victims  of  our  own  success  if  we're  not  careful. 

LEN:  There  are  things  about  the  service  that  would 
seem  to  call  for  a unique  style  of  management  — for  In- 
stance, the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Marshals  are  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  while  the  deputies  are  dvil  ser- 
vants. or  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  are  so  diverse 
and  far-flung.  What  Is  it  about  the  agency's  manage- 
ment style  that  enables  you  and  your  subordinates  to 
carry  on  successfully? 

MORRIS:  I think  that  it  is  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
most  difficult  management  challenge  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  management 
challenges  anywhere.  We  man  over  360  offices  all  the 
way  around  the  world.  We've  got  people  in  Paris,  the 
Caribbean,  across  the  United  States  all  the  way  to 
Guam.  We  serve  the  court  system  in  this  country  as  a 
critical  law  enforcement  arm.  We  work  closely  with  the 
U.S.  Attorneys,  and  yet  we  represent  the  law  enforce- 
ment area. 

As  you  point  out,  the  marshal's  position  is  a 
patronage  position,  requiring  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senate  confirmation,  and  there’s  been  a large 
amount  of  deference  to  the  interests  of  the  Senator. 
Then  you  have  a career  organization,  which  is  a new 
career  organization  — it  did  not  exist  for  the  first  170 
years.  Appointments  to  a lot  of  the  positions  were  made 
locally.  The  concept  of  a director  of  this  agency  is  quite 
new;  it  really  began  as  recently  as  the  mid-1960's,  and 
did  not  take  on  a formal  role  until  the  late  60’s.  Then  you 
need  to  look  at  what  we  do.  There  is  no  broader  range  of 
responsibilities  in  any  law  enforcement  agency  that  I'm 
aware  of.  I believe  that  my  morning  staff  meetings  are 


more  interesting  than  anybody  elae's  — to  be  worrying 
about  bank  problems  at  a seized  bank  in  Texas,  or  horse 
problems,  or  condominium  payment  problems,  witness 
issues,  fugitive  investigations,  jail  crises,  terrorist 
threats  — it  is  a very  unique  organization.  I think  we're 
doing  pretty  well  running  it. 

LEN:  What  controls  do  you  have  on  the  marshals,  given 
the  fact  that  you’re  their  boss  yet  they  were  appointed 
politically  by  someone  else? 

MORRIS:  The  agreement  that  I have  with  this  At- 
torney General  and  his  predecessor  was  that  there 
would  be  strong  deference  given  to  my  views  on  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  marshals.  I review  the  backgrounds 
and  if  I do  not  believe  they  can  do  the  job,  it's  very 
unlikely  that  they’ll  get  the  job.  This  Administration 
has  had  an  excellent  record  in  the  quality  of  appoint- 
ments among  the  marshals,  both  in  terms  of  experience 
and  talent.  But  then  this  is  an  Administration  that  has  a 
strong  commitment  to  law  enforcement  generally. 

In  terms  of  dismissal,  we  have  fired  a number  of  mar- 
shals for  perfonnance  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  My 
record  in  that  area'Ts  fairly  clear.  I expect  extremely 
high  performance,  I expect  high  integrity,  and  I expect 
commitment  to  the  goals  that  I set  and  a commitment  to 
excellence.  The  marshals  who  are  sitting  today,  without 
exception,  share  that  commitment.  But  that's  the  job, 
quite  honestly.  It  is  easier  to  fire  a marshal  than  it  is  to 
^e  a career  civil  servant,  and  we  have  got.  I think,  a 
sense  that  they  will  work  as  full  partners  in  this  agency 
and  do  their  very  best.  I'm  very  proud  of  that. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  average  background  of  a U.S. 
marshal? 

MORRIS:  The  vast  majority  have  previous  law  enforce- 
ment experience,  some  of  it  quite  extensive.  About  a 
third  of  the  marshals  now  sitting  have  either  served  as 
marshals  before  or  are  up  from  the  ranks.  Quite  a 
number  of  marshals  have  been  promoted  from  within, 
but  nevertheless  when  it  comes  to  the  marshal  position, 
the  Senate  has  to  confirm  and  the  President  has  to  ap- 
point, so  there  is  a mix  of  people  with  career  status.  Last 
year  the  Congress  passed  legislation  that  would  permit 
a career  employee  to  take  a Marshals  Service  position 
and  if  he  leaves  that  position  when  a new  Administra- 
tion comes  in,  he  can  then  fall  back  to  a position  in  the 
service.  Sol  think  you’ll  find  a lot  more  career  people  be- 
ing elevated  up  to  the  marshal's  position.  If  one  looks  at 
the  backgrounds  of  the  marshals,  in  California  we  have  a 
marshal  in  San  Diego  with  a long  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  marshal  in  Los  Angeles  spent  26  years  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  The  marshal  in  Kansas 
City  retired  from  the  Los  Angeles  sheriff's  office.  I could 
go  on  and  on.  In  New  York  we  have  two  first-class 
homicide  detectives  from  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  are  as  committed  to  making  this  agency  the 
very  best  as  I’m  sure  they  were  committed  when  they 
were  in  the  police  department.  As  a result  of  their 
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backgrounds,  because  they  know  and  have  an 
understanding  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart* 
ment,  and  a high  respect  for  it,  we've  got  a working  rela- 
tionship that  is  really  unique  for  a Federal  agency.  And 
that  goes  across  the  country. 

LEN:  How  much  of  a sweeping  change  hits  the  ranks  of 
U.S.  marshals  when  a new  President  takes  office? 

MORRIS:  It  is  not  traumatically  sweeping.  The  mar- 
shal continues  to  serve  until  an  appointment  takes 
place.  That  process  takes  quite  a bit  of  time.  Many  mar- 
shals, basic^y,  survive  from  one  Administration  to  the 
other.  It's  probably  no  more  traumatic  than  the  change 
in  SAC’s  (Special  Agents  in  Charge)  in  the  FBI.  the 
DEA  and  Customs. 

LEN:  You  said  recently  that  the  creation  of  additional 
Federal  judgeships  and  the  increase  In  threats  against 
judges  have  stretched  the  resources  of  your  agency  to 
near  the  breaking  point.  What's  being  done  to  cope  with 
that  situation? 

MORRIS:  Well,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
responded  in  August  by  giving  us  a fairly  significant 
budget  enhancement,  adding  some  370  new  positions  to 
the  agency,  or  about  an  18  percent  increase.  We're  look- 
ing at  other  things  to  deal  with  it  — such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  a lot  of  low-priority  work.  The  Attorney  General 
just  recently  sent  legislation  to  the  Congress  — the 
U nited  States  Marshals  Service  Act  — which  would  do  a 
number  of  very  favorable  things.  One  is  to  commit  us  to 
contract  for  a lot  of  the  process  serving  that  we  oirrent- 
ly  are  forced  to  do.  It's  a Job  that  does  not  require  a 
highly  trained  law  enforcement  officer,  so  this  legisla- 
tion basically  would  permit  the  marshals  to  either 
charge  the  market  rate  or  to  contract  it  out.  So  that 
would  help  us  reduce  some  of  our  unnecessary  workload. 

LEN:  During  your  tenure  as  director  you've  played  the 
part  of  a kind  of  circuit  rider,  going  from  one  district  to 
another  to  meet  with  local  adviaory  committees  and 
tend  to  other  local  bueineas.  What  are  you  hoping  to 
achieve  with  thia  kind  of  approach? 

MORRIS:  Well,  I don't  intend  to  be  the  bureaucrat  at 
the  top  of  this  agency.  The  work  that  counts  is  the  work 
that's  done  in  the  field,  and  I intend  to  spend  as  much 
time  listening  and  working  with  and  making  sure  that ! 
am  both  supporting  and  leading  the  organization.  It's 
easy  to  sit  in  Washington  and  read  the  paper,  take 
phone  calls  and  become  a part  of  the  Washington  law- 
enforcement  activity.  The  real  work  of  this  agency  is  in 
the  courts  and  around  the  United  States.  That’s  where 
my  people  are  and  that's  where  the  head  of  their  agency 
ought  to  be. 


LEN:  What  Is  your  relationship  like  with  other  Federal 
law^nforcement  agendee,  and  mundpai  or  state  ones 
as  well? 

MORRIS:  I think  it’s  quite  good.  Of  course,  I have  the 
advantage  coming  into  this  job  in  that  I spent  several 
years  at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  a number  of 
years  at  0MB  (Office  of  Management  and  Budget],  and 
I know  the  nature,  problems,  issues,  background  and 
futures  of  the  FBI.  the  DEA,  the  Bureau  of  Prisona,  the 
U.S.  Attorneys.  Customs,  IRS.  ATF  and  the  like.  We 
have  the  word  service  in  our  title,  and  we  provide  a lot  of 
assistance  to  other  law-enforcement  agencies.  Of 
course,  we  book  all  their  prisoners,  and  they,  I think, 
understand  the  difficult  job  that  we  play.  We  in  the 
Federal  community  meet  on  a regular  basis,  and  I think 
the  relatione  are  quite  good.  Attorney  General  Meese 
has  been  very  concerned  about  making  sure  that  all  of 
those  things  work  together. 

In  terms  of  state  and  local  agencies,  quite  honestly, 
we  need  them  more  than  they  need  us.  I hope  that  we're 
never  too  proud  to  ask  for  their  help  and  never  too  cocky 
to  say  thank  you.  We  get  exceptional  cooperation  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  another. 


LEN:  Do  yon  reimburse  locallclea  for  overtime  coeta 
their  police  might  Incur  in  worldag  with  your  agency? 

MORRIS:  In  the  FIST  operations  we  reimburse  them 


for  overtime,  and  we  pay  a number  of  other  coeta  that 
are  add-ona  in  light  of  the  initiative.  Locale  pay  the  base 
salary  and  ws  cover  their  overtime.  There's  extensive 
overtime  on  FIST  operations:  one  of  the  things  about  it 
is  that  we  dedicate  people  six  days  a week,  12  hours  a 
day.  to  stay  at  their  warrant  or  stay  after  a fugitive.  It's 
a tiring  job  and  that’s  why  we  keep  it  to  two  and  a half 
months  or  less. 

Most  of  what  we  get  from  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment is  given  to  us  as  courtesies  between  co-equal  police 
organizations,  and  we  spend  a lot  of  time  thanking  peo- 
ple for  that  and  trying  to  help  them  if  they  need  help.  I 
think  we  get  more  than  we  give. 

LEN:  The  FIST  operations  have  employed  a number  of 
clever  scams  to  nab  fugitives.  Have  there  been  any 
favorite  inddenta  or  eplaodea  arising  out  of  these  opera- 
tions? 

MORRIS:  My  view  is  that  there's  no  Marquis  of 
Queenaberry  rules  in  fugitive  bunts.  Any  way  we  can 


are  the  proud  recipient  of  a weekend  trip  to  the 
Bahamas,  and  you  simply  needed  to  come  by.  We  bad 
gate  space  that  said  Puno  Airlinee,  a new  charter  firm, 
and  we  made  a dozen  or  so  arreata  there.  Coinddentally, 
"puno”  in  Spanish  means  fist.  We  use  this  kind  of  in- 
itiative all  the  time.  We  need  to  out-think  the  crook  and 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  arrest  we  make  is  safe. 
Sometimes  things  go  wrong,  but  if  you're  well  planned 
and  have  out-thought  the  suspect,  you  can  make  them 
safely. 

We've  used  a whole  string  of  tricks  in  arresta.  One,  for 
example,  that  was  quite  simple  was  just  to  walk  around 
the  side  of  the  house  and  turn  the  lights  out.  One  of  our 
top  1 5 was  arrested  that  way  about  a year  ago.  He  had  a 
loaded  automatic  weapon  and  a loaded  pistol  at  hia  bed- 
side. The  lights  went  out,  he  marched  out  in  his 
underwear  trying  to  figure  out  whether  it  was  the  whole 
neighborhood  or  just  his  house,  and  we  arrested  him  out- 
side. We  use  different  kinds  of  scams.  Recently  an  en- 
forcer for  the  drug  firms  was  wanted  for  attempted 
murder  and  a number  of  other  crimes  in  the  District  of 
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trick  a bad  guy  we’re  going  to  use  it.  We  do  it  for  two 
reasons:  one  is  that  many  times  you  work  out  a scam  and 
you  can  do  it  cheaper.  The  second  thing  is  safety. 

The  favorites,  I guess,  are  hard  to  say.  The  one  that 
ran  the  best  for  a while,  and  probably  still  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  its  own  kind  was  the  FIST  Bonded  Delivery 
Service,  which  we  ran  in  Los  Angeles.  We  simply  rode  to 
the  last  known  address  of  a fugitive,  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  if  somebody  answered  we  told  them  that  we 
had  a package  that  had  been  bonded  for  the  individuaL 
People  are  suspicious,  and  they  said,  "No,  he  doesn't 
live  here  anymore.”  We  said  it  really  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  to  us  whether  he  lives  here  or  not,  we've  got 
this  package  and  we’ll  sell  it  at  auction  In  two  weeks 
unless  we  hear,  and  then  we  leave  a number  for  an  under- 
cover phone  bank  at  the  command  poet.  We  made  76  in- 
dividual arreets  on  that  one  little  scam,  and  the  arrest 
itself  was  kind  of  perfect  in  terms  of  safety,  both  to  the 
law  enforcement  officer,  the  community  and  the 
suspect.  When  he  would  show  up  he'd  have  to  ID 
himself,  because  after  all  the  package  was  bonded.  We 
would  then  walk  him  out  to  the  truck,  because  the 
package  was  large  and  we  needed  a little  help  carrying  it, 
and  when  he  got  to  the  truck  a separate  car  would  drive 
up  and  the  marshals  would  say,  "Are  you  so-and-so?” 
The  guy  's  face  would  fall  and  we  would  slap  the  cuffs  on 
him  In  a number  of  cases,  he  said  as  we  took  him  into 
our  deputy  marshals'  car,  "Wait,  I’ve  got  a package 
there"  — as  the  package  company  drove  off. 

We  used  a scam  saying  that  you  had  free  tickets  to  a 
Boy  George  concert,  which  resulted  in  a number  of  ar- 
rests up  in  Connecticut.  We  used  something  called  Puno 
Airlinee  down  in  Florida,  which  basically  said  that  you 


Columbia.  We'd  been  working  on  that  case  for  some 
time,  and  we  thought  we  saw  him  go  into  a house.  The 
worst  way  to  make  an  arrest  is  by  kicking  in  doors. 
Rather  than  surround  the  house  and  bullhorn  him  out, 
we  used  our  heads  instead.  We'd  seen  him  get  out  of  a 
cab,  so  we  drove  a cab  up  the  next  day  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  one  of  our  deputies  who  was  in  undercover 
clothes  as  the  cab  driver  walked  up  and  knocked  on  the 
door.  A person  answered  — not  the  suspect  — and  the 
deputy  said,  "I  dropped  a fare  off  here  yesterday,  and 
there  waa  a wad  of  bills  in  the  back  seat.  I could  turn 
these  bills  over  to  the  cab  company,  but  they  don't  give 
any  rewards,  so  I thought  maybe  I'd  give  thia  wad  of 
cash  back."  The  suspect  walked  around  and  said,  "Yes, 
I was  the  fellow  in  the  cab,”  and  sure  enough,  he  was, 
and  we  arrested  him  without  inddent.  Arrest  without 
incident  is  an  A in  our  book. 

LEN:  From  time  to  time  the  Manhab  Service  has  been 
criticized  about  the  Wltneee  Protection  Program.  What 
changes  have  been  made  since  you  took  office  to  correct 
any  perceived  problems  or  flaws  la  the  wUneea  pro- 
gram? 

MORRIS:  I think  that  part  of  our  problem  ia  a lack  of 
understanding  of  the  program.  The  public’s  view.  I 
think,  ia  that  somehow  we've  got  a handful  of  witneaaaa 
we  provide  protoction  for  while  they’re  teetifying  and 
provide  them  with  eecurity  in  their  new  bomedteand  all 
the  rest.  Sometimee  these  petals  go  out  and  become 
criminals  again,  and  people  wonder  what  in  the  *f.  r'H 
the  marshals  are  doing. 

Cootinnedo^  Tagi  . 
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CoDtinued  from  Page  11 

The  facts  are  somewhat  different.  There  are  approx- 
imately 4,600  witneasea  wbo've  been  through  the  pro- 
gram and  who  are  operetingunder  our  guidelines.  We've 
redocumentad  them,  worked  on  giving  them  new  jobs, 
new  houses  and  tried  to  get  them  to  re-enter  society.  The 
protection,  really,  la  the  guidelines.  We  don't  stay  with 
them  all  the  time.  We  give  them  a phone  number  and  we 
help  them  try  to  re-enter  society.  Ninety-seven  percent 
of  these  people  have  prior  criminal  records,  and  there  is 
recidivism,  just  as  there  is  coming  out  of  the  prison 
system  or  off  probation  or  parole.  Sometimes  a criminal 
from  Brooklyn  can't  make  it  as  a gas-station  attendant 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  he  goes  back  to  his  original  area 
or  violates  the  guidelines  or  returns  to  crime.  What  we 
have  to  make  sure  the  locals  know  is  that  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  FBI  so  that  any  inquiries  surroun- 
ding that  name  will  result  in  our  being  immediately 
notifled  and  we  will  let  the  locals  know.  A lot  of  police 
departments  say,  “We  want  to  know  if  you're  sending 
somebody  back  into  our  area  who  has  a prior  criminal 
record."  There's  no  requirement  that  the  locals  be  in- 
formed, and  further,  the  security  wouldn't  permit  a very 
broad  understanding  of  where  people  are  living  under 
assumeu  names,  trying  to  be  protected  from  some 
threat. 

That's  been  one  area  of  criticism.  The  other  area, 
which  is  totally  different  and  which  was  depicted  in  the 
ftlffi  with  James  Caan  ("Hide  in  Plain  Sight"],  is  that  we 
don' t provide  them  with  as  much  services  as  they  should 
get,  or  sometimes  we  hide  their  children  away  from  them 
and  so  forth.  These  issues  become  difficult  social, 
familial  type  issues.  We're  law-enforcement  agents,  and 
I think  we  handle  that  well,  but  sometimes  security  re- 
quires that  the  witness  not  be  disclosed  to  children,  to 
family  members  and  the  like.  We  have  legislation  that 
was  just  enacted  within  the  laat  year,  which  puts  in  law 
a number  of  protectiona  and  a number  of  procedures  and 
policies  that  we’ve  had  in  the  program.  It  has  slowed 
down  the  pace  of  people  entering  the  program,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  should  get  an  A for  the  real  purpose  of  the 
program.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  wUch  a witness 
fallowing  our  guideline.<  ever  been  killed  by  the  peo- 
ple who  presumably  would  threaten  the  individual. 
That's  a pretty  extraordinary  record,  and  very  impor- 
tant to  us,  because  now  the  United  States  can  promise  a 
witness  that  if  they  testify  against  their  old  associates, 
they  have  a reasonable  chance  to  stay  alive.  Probably 
the  principal  reason  we're  making  the  major  cases  that 
we  are  against  the  Maha  and  against  major  drug  traf- 
^ckers  in  this  country  is  because  of  the  Witness  Protec- 
tion Program.  If  we  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  do  that  very  difficult 
job  for  me  deserve  a lot  of  public  acclaim. 

LEN:  What  about  suicide  rates,  which  have  been 
reported  to  be  more  than  60  times  higher  among  people 
in  the  witneea  program  than  among  the  general  popula- 
tion? 

MORRIS:  There’s  no  question  that  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem.  You're  taking  people  away  from  their 
support  structures,  their  families,  their  whole  life  styles, 
putting  them  in  new  areas,  and  there  are  major 
psychological  stresses.  Suicide  is  signlRcantly  higher; 
that's  a very  real  problem.  We  try  to  sit  down  with  the 
witness  and  with  family  members  that  would  be 
relocated  with  him,  end  tell  them  that  we  are  not  promis- 
ing them  a bed  of  roses,  that  the  United  Statea  provides 
assistance  to  them  for  a little  over  a year,  stipends  and 
other  kinds  of  things,  assistance  in  finding  a house  and  a 
job,  but  they  've  got  to  go  and  help  themselves.  This  is  a 
chance  to  make  it,  not  a guarantee. 

LEN:  There  was  a point  in  time  when  the  witness  pro- 
gram was  jointly  admlnlatered  by  the  Marshala  Service 
and  the  FBI,  with  the  FBI  cutting  the  deal  with  the 
witness  and  the  Marshala  then  taking  over  to  fulfill  the 
detalla.  Preeumebly  that  has  been  abandoned. . . 

MORRIS:  Nobody  enters  the  program  without  the  Mar- 
shals Service  and  the  Criminal  Diviaion  of  the  Justice 
Department  agreeing  to  their  entry.  We  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  cannot  over-promise  what  this  program  is. 
There's  a lot  of  enthusiaem  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
\ r-4t<gative  agency  or  a prosecutor  to  promise  the  world 
, to  get  the  tesUmony  that’s  essential  to  make 


that  case,  and  there  were  cases  of  that  early  on  in  the 
program.  I don't  believe  that  happens  anymore.  Before 
they  enter  the  program  we  sit  down  and  work  a detailed 
memorandum  of  understanding,  signed  by  all  the  par- 
ties involved,  as  to  what  the  United  States  can  in  fact 
do.  We  provide  psychological  assessments  to  determine 
their  ability  to  readjust,  and  it  is  quite  a sophisticated 
program.  We  are  developing  an  assessment  center  in  the 
Washington  area  that  would  permit  a secure  site  at 
which  several  days  of  testing  could  be  conducted  for  the 
families  and  othera,  so  that  we  are  sure  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  so  we  can  do  something 
about  inordinately  high  suicide  rates,  for  example. 

LEN:  Id  1981  the  Senate  recommended  that  the  At- 
torney General  take  direct  control  of  the  program.  What 
was  done  to  forestall  that  transfer? 

MORRIS;  Congress  went  through  a lengthy  process  to 
come  up  with  the  witness  protection  format  that  was 
passed  last  year,  and  basically  they  have  endorsed  a pro- 
gram with  most  of  the  major  elements  that  we  had  been 
in  the  process  of  putting  In  place.  These  were  both  com- 
mittees that  started  out  very  critical,  and  as  they  got 
more  involved  in  it  they  began  to  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  it.  Chairman  Kastenmeier  and  others 
demonstrated  real  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  a very 
difficult  program  and  putting  a legislative  foundation 
on  it  that  will  eliminate  some  of  the  problems  of  the  past. 

LEN;  Does  the  Marshals  Service  require  anything  dif- 
ferent or  unique  in  the  way  of  training  for  its  personnel? 

MORRIS:  We  have  what  I think  is  the  most  aggressive 
program  of  in-service  trairting  of  any  law-enforcement 
agency  that  I’m  aware  of.  We  have  an  advanced  deputy 
school,  for  example,  which  is  a month  long.  We  take  peo- 
ple who  have  been  out  of  school  for  six  or  eight  years  and 
we  send  them  back  — not  to  be  specialized,  but  to  learn 
the  range  of  responsibilities  as  we  are  now  training 
them,  and  re-igniting  their  enthusiasm,  re-instilling  a 
sort  of  commitment  to  excellence  and  pride  in  their 
agency.  Too  often  ionmeyman  officers  in  squadrooms 
learn  bad  habits,  and  the  truth  be  told,  moat  training  of 
new  recruits  isn't  done  at  your  recruiting  academy  — 
it’s  done  by  the  old  hands.  Therefore  we've  made  a major 
investment  in  making  sure  that  the  old  hands  who  are 
doing  that  real  training  are  up  to  date. 

LEN:  What  about  physical  training  and  fitness?  You're 
an  unabashed  fitness  buff  yourself.  How  much  of  that 
trickles  down  through  the  ranks? 

MORRIS:  I have  pushed  extremely  hard  to  set  some 
standards  in  terms  of  the  fitness  of  our  people.  We  have, 

Protected  witness 
in  mob  trial  dies 
in  apparent  suicide 

A key  prosecution  witness  in  the  Federal  trial  of 
reputed  members  of  the  Gambino  organized  crime 
family  was  found  dead  in  San  Antonio  lest  month. 
He  reportedly  hanged  himself. 

Frederick  DiNome,  46,  had  been  relocated  to 
Texas  and  given  a new  identity  as  part  of  the 
Witness  Protection  Program.  An  admitted  car 
thief,  DiNome  had  testified  in  the  trial  of  eight 
reputed  mobsters  accused  of  operating  an  interna- 
tional car-theft  ring  and  committed  five  murders. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  DiNome  was  awaiting 
sentencing  for  his  part  in  seven  murders. 

Sheriff  Harlon  Copeland  of  Bexar  County.  Tex., 
said  he  never  suspected  foul  play  In  DiNome's 
death.  DiNome  was  found  hanging  from  the  canopy 
of  a water  bed.  He  had  been  living  in  a two-bedroom 
home  in  San  Antonio  since  last  June,  under  the 
name  Fred  Marino.  i 

Information  supplied  by  DiNome  was  expected 
by  prosecutors  to  play  a part  in  future  trials  of 
reputed  Gambino  family  members  on  charges  of  ‘ 

* racketeering,  drug  trafficking,  extortion,  loan- 
sharking and  murder  conspiracy.  ' 


Morris  (2nd  left)  ia  joined  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  (3d  left)  and  Florida  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Dempsey  (4tb  left)  at  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions in  southern  Florida.  SiackSUr/AnlttonySuau 

Tm  43  and  if  I can  run,  then  my 
young  deputies  can  do  this  too.* 


I think,  day  in  and  day  out  the  most  dangerous  job  in 
Federal  law  enforcement  for  the  average  employee.  We 
handle  100,000  prisoners  a year,  we  make  more  felony 
arrests  on  warrant  than  all  the  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  combined,  we  are  involved  in  the 
security  of  highly  complex  and  dangerous  trials,  we  are 
providing  protection  to  judges  who  are  threatened,  we 
are  providing  protection  to  witnesses  — all  of  that 
means  we  face  a high  degree  of  stress  and  a desperate 
need  for  people  who  are  fit.  That  wasn’t  always  the  case. 
One  of  the  real  impacts  on  this  agency  was  really  driven 
by  the  success  of  our  sister  agencies,  the  bureau,  DEA. 
the  U.S.  Attorneys.  The  cases  they  were  making  15 
years  ago  didn't  put  demands  on  us  like  the  cases 
they're  making  today  — terrorist  cases,  organized  crime 
cases,  drug  trafficking  cases.  The  Federal  system  is  tak 
ing  in  a higher  quality  — or  a lower  quality,  as  the  case 
may  be  — individual,  and  those  bring  new  stresses.  So 
what  we  could  get  away  with  16  years  ago  we  can't  get 
away  with  in  1986,  and  we're  clearly  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  away  with  as  we  approach  the  turn  of  the  century. 
So  we  have  put  a major  investment  in  fitness.  Every 
district  has  people  who  have  been  trained,  the  aerobics 
center  in  Dallas  is  able  to  screen  people  and  provide 
assistance,  I'm  prepared  to  invest  money  in  equipment 
where  necessary  — showers,  time  off  when  we  can. 
although  too  often  we  can't  — and  we  try  to  get  our  peo- 
ple to  run,  lift  weights  or  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  a lot  of  the  crooks  who  spend  all  their 
time  lifting  weights  and  barbells  in  prison  and  learning 
tae  kwan  do  and  everything  else.  But  probably  as  impor- 
tant, it 's  to  be  able  to  deal  with  stress.  Exercise  is  a very 
valuable  stress  reducer,  and  we  watch  our  people.  One 
needs  to  be  able  to  ventilate  that  stress,  and  exercise  is 
extremely  important. 

LEN:  Do  you  insist  that  your  people  exercise,  or  is  the 
encouragement  more  subtle? 

MORRIS:  Well,  we've  made  it  a requirement  for  all  peo- 
ple entering  after  June  1984.  and  we  have  required  it  for 
people  who  have  certain  physical  problems.  But  the  real 
challenge  here  is  not  to  make  people  do  it;  it’s  to  get  peo- 
ple to  want  to  do  it.  That's  what  leadership  is  all  about. 
By  God,  I 'm  43  and  if  I can  run  from  Central  Park  to  the 
courthouse  in  Brooklyn  in  the  snow,  then  my  young 
deputies  can  do  this  too. 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 


IVe  read  and  review: 


Charting  the  course  of  violence  behind  bars 


I 


) 


Prison  Violence  In  America. 
Michael  BrasweU, 

Steven  Dillingham  and 
Reid  Montgomery  Jr.,  eda. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson 
PubUshing  Co.,  1985. 

180  pp. 

By  Martin  D.  Schwartz 
Department  of  Sociology 
Ohio  University 

Prison  violence  is  an  area  which 
needs  more  careful  consideration, 
especially  as  the  rates  of  such 
violence  continue  to  increase  in 
American  prisons.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  as  our  texts  and 
writings  continue  to  cling  to  ex- 
planations tied  to  different  eras. 

While  to  a great  extent  our 
prison  facilities  are  the  same  as 
those  in  existence  when  Sykes 
wrote  "Society  of  Captives,” 
there  have  been  major  changes  in 
not  only  the  rate  and  type  of 


violence,  but  also  the  prisoners, 
the  administration  and  the 
sentencing  schemes  that  bring 
the  two  together.  A reexamina- 
tion of  the  topic  is  completely  In 
order. 

In  this  work,  Braswell,  Dill- 
ingham and  Montgomery  have 
brought  together  a series  of 
essays  which  have  begun  this 
task.  The  essays  range  from  the 
highly  practical,  "how-to-do-it” 
work  to  more  theoretical  con- 
siderations of  the  meaning  and 
cause  of  prison  unrest.  As  such,  it 
is  a highly  useful  compendium, 
not  only  for  classroom  use,  but 
also  for  practitioners  and 
academicians  who  are  in  need  of 
rethinking  older  ideas. 

The  most  important  change  in 
prisons  over  the  past  IS  years  has 
come  from  a combination  of  fac- 
tors: the  rise  of  a "get  tough" 
sentencing  spirit,  which  has  led  to 
massive  increases  in  our  prison 


populations:  the  move  to  a more 
determinate  sentencing  structure 
after  dozens  of  books  and  articles 
documented  the  mental  hard- 
ships of  dealing  with  incom- 
prehensible parole  decision- 
making, and  the  death  of  a treat- 
ment or  even  reformist  environ- 
ment in  prisons,  which  held  open 
the  possibility  that  people  could 
leave  prisons  less  criminally  in- 
clined that  when  they  went  in. 

If  there  is  a single  argument 
from  the  diverse  set  of  authors  of 
these  essays,  however,  or  a single 
factor  upon  which  to  pin  blame,  it 
is  prison  overcrowding.  Two  ar- 
ticles provide  some  empirical 
basis  upon  which  to  eliminate 
other  factors.  Martin  Forst  and 
James  Brady  show  that  despite 
the  claims  that  determinate 
sentencing  would  eliminate  the 
mental  trauma  of  an  unknown 
sentence,  prison  systems 
operating  under  a determinate 


Doing  readers  a favor:  presenting 
criminal  law  in  a digestible  form 


Criminal  Law  and  Procedure: 
Text  and  Cases,  2nd  Ed. 

By  George  Felkenes. 

Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  Prendce- 
HaU  Inc.,  1985. 

412  pp. 

By  Jack  P.  Dowling 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety 

Bucknell  University 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  criminal  justice  system, 
and  particularly  the  law  enforce- 
ment component,  is  dependent  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  operational 
guidelines.  As  well  any  rookie  of- 
ficer knows,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  interprets  the  various  con- 
stitutional provisions  involving 
the  criminal  process.  Seen  in  that 
light,  Felkenes'  new  edition  of 
"Criminal  Law  and  Procedure; 
Text  and  Cases"  provides  a 
valuable  service  by  presenting 
this  information  to  the  reader  in  a 
detailed,  logical  and  understand- 
able manner. 

This  text  begins  with  certain 
sections  of  the  Constitution 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters  of  the  book,  and 
then  moves  along  with  a general 
overview  of  the  criminal  process 
and  procedure.  Such  functional 
areas  as  arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  interrogation  and  others 
are  sununarized  by  chronicling  a 
hypothetical  police  situation. 
Subsequently,  the  situation  leads 
to  a trial  and  appellate  procedure, 
which  serves  to  enlighten  the 
reader  about  the  judicial  system 
in  the  United  States.  Then,  in  a 
departure  from  other  works 
which  typically  relegate  a 


glossary  to  the  back  of  the  book. 
Felkenes'  work  does  the  reader 
yet  another  favor  by  concluding 
the  first  section  with  a glossary  of 
terms  that  pertain  to  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Such  a fore- 
sighted  approach  to  book  plan- 
ning can  only  help  in  one's 
understanding  of  the  case  reviews 
contained  later  in  the  book. 

The  author's  overall  approach 
to  the  book  is  novel  and  in- 
novative when  compared  to  most 
other  law  textbooks.  Instead  of 
presenting  cases  in  their  entirety, 
Felkenes  divides  each  case  into 
six  separate  areas  for  ease  of  com- 
prehension: setting  (the  general 
facts  of  the  easel;  procedural 
problem  (the  trial  and  appellate 
results):  the  issue  (crucial  con- 
stitutional issues  in  question 
form);  the  answers  (yes  or  no 
answers  to  each  of  the  issues 
raised);  discussion  (excerpts  from 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  with 
commentary  by  the  author),  end 
questions  (questions  concerning 
the  decision  and  thought- 
provoking  questions  for  follow-up 


discussion  or  research. 

This  format  allows  the  reading 
and  comprehension  of  the  subject 
matter  to  proceed  at  a leisurely 
pace.  Retention  of  the  important 
implications  of  each  decision  is 
likewise  facilitated  by  this  man- 
ner of  presentation. 

Complementing  the  usual 
police-related  topics  are  the 
author’s  explorations  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  plea 
bargaining,  bail,  confrontation  of 
witnesses  and  other  trial  issues. 
After  completing  this  book,  the 
reader  will  have  developed  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the 
criminal  process  and  a greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  complexity  and 
sensitivity  of  the  procedure. 

The  book  deserves  to  be  highly 
recommended  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  process  and  pro- 
cedures of  criminal  law.  It  could 
be  put  to  very  effective  use  as  a 
textbook  in  a criminal  justice  cur- 
riculum or  police  training 
academy,  or  merely  as  a review 
for  veteran  criminal  justice  prac- 
titioners. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News; 

Better  than  fingerprints? 
Scientists  may  be  close  to 
developing  a new,  foolproof 
method  of  identification. 

Only  in  Law  Enforcement  News  — the  informed  source. 


sentendog  scheme  do  not  have 
less  violence  than  prisons 
operating  under  an  indeterminate 
sentencing  approach.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  arguments  for  deter- 
minate sentencing  were  based  on 
the  idea  of  short,  swift  punish- 
ment, rather  than  upon  ex  ‘.remely 
long,  slow  punishment,  which 
could  account  for  some  of  t)  e lack 
of  difference. 

Another  common  su^  . . <tion  is 
that  prison  size  has  ar  ectupon 
prison  violence.  1''  a:  :!xamina- 
tion  of  British  ds  risvid  Farr- 
ington and  Chri  rpher  Nuttall 
argue  that  prisot  ir  is  irrele- 
vant to  either  violence  rates 
within  the  prisor  or  recidivism 
after  leaving  pri  n.  The  only  ef- 
fect they  fount  statistically 
significant  was  prison  over- 
crowding, which  can  occur  in  any 
size  institution. 

As  is  common  to  'looks  of  this 
sort,  the  mos.  interesting  and 
thought-provok;  < article  was 
written  by  Johr  Conrad,  who 
posits  here  that . >»ttin  problem 
is  that  our  "get  tough"  senten- 
cing policies  and  determinate 
sentencing  have  created  a dif- 
ferent sort  of  prison  community 
than  the  one  which  existed  in  the 
days  when  he  worked  in  the  field. 
As  a progressively  higher  percen- 
tage of  our  prison  population  is 
made  up  of  lifers  and  long- 
termers,  a progressively  smaller 
group  of  prisoners  can  be 
manipulated  into  good  behavior 
by  the  carrot  of  shorter  sentences. 
He  suggests  an  alternative  to 
overcrowding  based  on  a form  of 
probation  which  is  truly  control- 


oriented,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide a serious  alternative  to  in- 
carceration for  some  prisoners. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Peter 
Scharf  argues  that  the  death  of 
any  reformist  or  rehabilitationiet 
goals  for  prisons  in  favor  of 
today's  simple  warehousing 
goals,  creates  a malaise  that 
fosters  prison  violence.  When 
there  are  goals,  he  suggests, 
some  prisoners  at  least  have 
a psychological  stake  in 
adopting  pro-social  norms  and 
values,  but  in  warehouse  situa- 
tion, there  are  no  incentives  to  do 
so. 

An  important  contribution  to 
the  work  is  made  by  Daniel 
Lockwood,  who  summarizes  the 
current  literature  on  prison  sex- 
ual violence.  He  argues  that  many 
of  the  accepted  truths  in  this  area 
are  in  fact  myths  and  exaggera- 
tions. compounded  by  misreading 
earlier  studies.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lockwood  argues  that  sexual 
harassment  in  prison  is  a real  pro- 
blem, creating  a state  character- 
ized by  fear,  anxiety  and  anger, 
which  affect  both  individual  men- 
tal health  and  social  relationships 
in  prison. 

Other  sections  of  this  book  offer 
analyses  of  prison  riots  in  history 
and  in  the  recent  past,  an  ex- 
amination of  causal  theories,  sug- 
gesting a focus  on  training 
students  to  work  in  the  Reid,  and 
Dillingham  and  Montgomery’s 
preventive  and  diagnostic  instru- 
ment. The  latter,  the  authors  sug- 
gest. can  be  of  use  to  prison  ad- 
ministrators in  obtaining  early 
warnings  of  pre-riot  conditions. 


Now  available  from  The  John  Jay  Press: 
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Hard  Choices  in  Law  Enforcement 
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SUt«  Troopera.  The  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  accep- 
ting applications  for  entry-level 
positions  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Applicants  must  be  between  20 
and  29  years  of  age  and  be  a high 
school  graduate  or  possess  OED. 
Weight  should  be  proportionate 
to  height,  and  vision  must  be  at 
least  20/70,  correctable  to  20/40. 
All  candidetes  must  U.S.  citizens 
of  good  moral  character  and  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  application. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
pass  written  exam,  strength  and 
agility  test,  physical  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
terview. 

Salary  is  S636.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  training  and  starts 
at  816,024  annually  upon  gradua- 
tion. Overune  and  shift  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

To  apply  or  to  obtain  additional 
information,  write  to:  Director. 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  1600  Elme^ 
ton  Avenue,  Harrisburg.  PA 
17110. 


Highway  Patrol  Officer#.  The 
Wyoming  Highway  Patrol  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a new 
c1m$  of  highway  patrol  officers, 
Candidates  must  be  between  23 
and  37  years  of  age.  have  visual 
acuity  of  at  least  20/40  uncor- 
rected, and  possess  at  least  a high 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent. 

Salary  for  patrol  officers  ranges 
from  81,514  to  82,421  per  month, 
plus  850  per  month  for  uniform 
cleaning  and  time  and  a half  for 
emergency  overtime.  All 
uniforms  and  equipment  are  pro- 
vided, except  footwear.  The 
patrol  offers  an  excellent  retire- 
ment and  fringe  benefit  package. 

The  first  phase  of  qualifying  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  in  Casper, 
Wyo.,  from  May  10-11.  The  se- 
cond phase,  which  includes 
background  investigations, 
psychological  evaluations  and 
physical  agility  testing,  will  be 
administered  after  May  11  and 
before  the  beginning  of  the 
academy  class  in  August. 

To  apply,  send  for  an  ofncial  ap- 
plication form  to:  Wyoming 
Highway  Patrol,  Safety  and 
Training  Division,  P.O.  Box  1708, 
Cheyenne.  WY  82002-9019. 
Telephone:  (307)  777-7301. 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KILL  A FRIENDSHIP 


Asaiataot/Aaaoclate  Professor. 
Illinois  State  University  is  seek- 
ing to  fill  a tenure-track  position  - 
for  the  fall  of  1986.  Individual 
chosen  will  teach  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  areas 
of  criminological  theory  and 
juvenile  justice  and  conduct 
research. 

Applicants  must  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related 
field.  Substantial  coursework  in 
criminal  justice,  experience  in 
teaching,  research  and  publica- 
tion preferred.  Rank  is  either 
assistant  or  associate  professor, 
salary  is  negotiable. 

Application  deadline  is  March 
1, 1986.  To  apply,  send  vita,  three 
letters  of  recommendation,  and 
an  official  copy  of  latest 
transcript  to:  Dr.  Steven  G.  Cox, 
Chairman,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  401 
Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal,  IL61761. 

Faculty  Coordinator.  The 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice,  located  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  CoUge, 
seeks  qualified  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Coordinator  of 
Criminal  Investigation  and  Police 
Operations  in  its  Basic  Law  En- 
forcement Training  program. 

The  individual  chosen  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  review 
training  manuals,  handouts  and 
examination  questions;  recruit, 
select  and  supervise  part-time 
faculty,  and  instruct  in  basic  law 
enforcement.  The  positions  re- 
quires a minimum  of  a master's 
degree  and  three  to  five  years  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement,  with 
a background  in  either  instruc- 
tion or  the  administration  of  a for- 
mal training  environment.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  able  to  work  and 
communicate  in  a multicultural, 
multiethnic  environment. 

Salary  is  based  on  academic 
rank,  which  will  be  determined  by 
education  and  experience.  Liberal 
fringe  benefits  are  included. 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 
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To  apply,  send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  three  letters  of 
reference  before  Feb,  26  to: 
Miami-Dade  Community  College, 
Personnel  Services,  11011  S.W. 
104th  Street.  Miami.  FL  33176. 

Polygraph  Examiner.  The  Colo- 
rado Springs  Police  Department 
seeks  an  individual  to  conduct 
polygraph  examinations  of 
suspects,  victims  and  witnesses. 

Applicants  must  have  an 
associate's  degree  in  an  ap- 
propriate field  and  two  years  ex- 
perience in  polygraph  examina- 
tion, or  an  equivalent  combina- 
tion of  education  and  experience. 
Completion  of  a polygraph  ex- 
aminer training  program  certified 
by  the  American  Polygraph 
Association  is  required.  Ap- 
plicants with  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  police  science,  criminology, 
sociology,  psychology  or  a relat^ 
field  preferred.  Salary  is  82,062  to 
82,387  per  month. 

To  apply,  obtain  city  applica- 
tion by  calling (303)  578-6686.  Ap- 
plication form  must  state  posi- 
tion title  and  code  and  must  be 
received  by  March  7 at:  City  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Department  of 
Personnel,  Attn:  Position  28-D, 
Post  Office  Box  1576,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80901. 


sionai  work-related  references  to: 
University  of  Louisville.  Person- 
nel Services,  2323  South  Brook 
Street,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Deadline  is  March  14, 1986. 


Seminar  Manager.  The  Southern 
Police  Institute  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  seeking  an  experienced  training 
administrator. 

The  successful  candidate  will 
report  to  the  director  of  the  in- 
stitute and  will  be  responsible  for: 
planning,  coordinating,  directing 
and  evaluating  all  SPI  seminars; 
facilitating  an  expanding  SPI 
program,  and  teaching  seminars 
as  needed.  The  position  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration, criminal  justice  or 
criminology  and  10  years  of  police 
service  experience,  with  special- 
ized experience  in  investigations 
and  administration.  Preference 
given  to  candidates  with  ex- 
perience in  developing  and 
managing  police  training  pro- 
grams. Starting  salary  negotiable 
and  commensurate  with  qualifi- 
cations. 

To  apply,  send  comprehensive 
resume  and  the  names  of  profes- 


Organized  Crime 
Para-Analyst 
Minimum  QualificatioDs: 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Social 
Science  or  a related  field  or 
one  year  of  experience  as  a 
criminal  intelligence  col- 
lator employed  in  an 
analytical  unit  of  a law  en- 
forcement agency,  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  criminal  in- 
telligence data  related  to 
organized  crime. 

Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties: The  para-analyst’s 
primary  responsibility  is 
to  assist  the  investigative 
analyst  in  the  analytical 
functions.  Those  func- 
tions include;  the  review, 
collation  and  analysis  of 
data  on  a daily  basis  as  it 
relates  to  team  assign- 
ments; development  of  a 
system  for  internal 
storage  and  retrieval  pur- 
poses; preparation  of 
analytical  assessments  of 
crime  problems  and/or  in- 
vestigation; coordination 
and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  field  operations 
personnel;  conducts  brief- 
ings relative  to  analytical 
findings;  collects  and 
analyzes  data  as  it  relates 
to  the  strategic  analysis  of 
crime  problems;  prepara- 
tion of  formal  reports  to 
assist  operations  in  the 
identification  of  potential 
investigations,  targets, 
etc.  Sal^  negotiable. 

Send  resume  to:  Joseph 
DeLuca,  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force,  226  West- 
chester Avenue.  White 
Plains.  NY  10604. 
AA/EOE. 


NIJ  offers  look  at  ways 
to  ease  fear  of  crime 
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Continued  from  Page  6 
observed,  the  study  showed  that 
programs  bringing  the  police  and 
the  community  together  can  be 
extremely  successful  if  the  officer 
is  given  enough  time  to  do  a 
proper  job  and  if  he  is  allowed  to 
use  his  imagination  and  in- 
itiative. Beyond  that,  Kessler 
said,  the  study  demonstrated 
that  team  policing  allows  for  im- 
agination and  a proactive 
response  on  the  part  of  police. 

Kessler  said  that  the  study 
will  be  well  worth  the  money 
spent  on  it  if  it  encourages  police 


departments  to  take  a more 
critical  look  at  things  other  than 
the  violation  of  the  criminal  code 
or  the  traffic  code,  and  concen- 
trate more  on  the  service  aspect  of 
policing. 

Kessler's  principal  criticism  of 
the  study  focused  on  the  report's 
executive  summary  for  giving  lit- 
tle indication  of  what  hap- 
pened after  the  study  ended  in  the 
two  cities.  "I  didn’t  see  what  is  be- 
ing carried  on  and  I thought  that 
more  attention  should  have  been 
given  to  that.”  he  said. 
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upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

1^16.  MImIbs  ChiidKiL  PraaenUd  by  tha 
Crlaiinal  Juatica  Training  A Education 
Caatar.TobabeldiaToledo.Ohio.  Paa:  M6. 

15’18.  Managing  tha  Proparty  and 
Evidasea  PunetioB.  Preaantad  by  the  Intar 
national  Aaaodation  of  ChJafa  of  PoUca.  To 
ba  beid  in  Charlaaton,  S.C.  Faa:  IS76 
(mam bar  agency);  >426  (nonmambar  agen- 
cy). 

1^18.  Managing  tha  Proparty  4 Evidanoa 
Function.  Preaantad  by  the  Intarnatlonal 
Aaaodation  of  Chlafa  of  Police.  To  ba  bald  In 
Charlaaton.  S.C.  Paa:  1876  Imainbar 
agency):  8426  (nonmambar  agency), 

15- May  1.  Eaeentiva  Oaveiopmant 
Santlnar.  Preaantad  by  the  Cenlar  for 
Criminal  Juatica,  Caaa  Waatem  Raaarva 
Uoivaraity.  To  be  held  In  Clavaland.  Faa; 
•75. 

16- 17.  Phyalcal  Saenrity:  Coodoa,  Hotala, 
Offleaa  & Raaorta.  Preaantad  by  Richard 
W.  Kobatz  A Aaaociataa  Ltd.  To  ba  bald  in 
Laa  Vagaa.  Fee:  •960. 

16- 18.  Third  Intarnatlonal  Conference  on 
Aaaeaaman  t Can  tare  for  PoUca,  CorracUona 
4 Fire  Sarvlcea.  Coaponaored  by  tha  Oada- 
Miami  Criminal  Juatica  Aaaeaaioent 
Canter,  the  Univeralty  of  Miami  and 
Aaeoasmant  Daalgna  Intarnatlonal.  To  ba 
bald  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  8250. 

17- 18.  Improvlog  Productivity,  Preaantad 
by  tha  Center  for  Criminal  Juatica.  Caaa 
Waatem  Raaerve  Univeraity.  Faa;  8100. 

17- 18.  Regional  Confaranca  on  tha 
ChamJcnlly  Dependent  Family.  Preaented 
by  U.S.  Journal  Training  Inc.  To  ba  bald  in 
Cleveland. 

18.  Technical  Awarenaaa  of  Haaardooa 
Matariala  for  Flret  Raapondera.  Preaented 
by  Colufflbla-Oreene  Community  CoUage. 
To  be  held  in  Hudaon.  N.Y.  Faa;  149. 

18- 20.  Win  Seminar.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Preaa.  To  ba  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  876  (of- 
ficaral,  860  (spousea). 

21-29.  Control  Canter  Operationa. 
Presented  by  the  Peregrine  Institute  of 
Security.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 

21-23.  Public  Racorda.  Preaented  by  the 
Florida  Inalitute  for  Law  Enforcament,  To 
ba  held  in  St.  Petaraburg,  Fla.  Fee;  8200. 


21*28.  PravastlOD  of  Spoua#  Abuaa. 
Preaantad  by  tha  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  In  LouiaviUa,  Ky. 
Fee:  8260. 

21-26.  Managing  tba  DWI  Program. 
Praaented  by  tha  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  4 Managament.  To  ba  bald  in 
JackaonvUla,  FU.  Fee:  88326. 

21-26.  PoUca  Bxaentlva  Development. 
Prasenlad  by  tha  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  4 Management.  Pea;  8326- 
21-26.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Preaantad  by  tba  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  4 Managament.  Fee;  8326. 
21-May  2.  Advanced  Taetleal  Survival. 
Preaented  by  tba  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  A Managament  Paa:  8476. 

21-May  2.  At-Scana  Acddant  Invaatlga- 
tion.  Preaented  by  tba  Traffic  Inatituta. 
Fee:  8660. 

21-May  2.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddant 
veadgatioti.  Preaented  by  tha  Inatituta  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee; 
•476. 

21- May  9.  Command  Training  Program. 
Preaented  by  tha  New  England  Inatituta  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  ba  held 
in  Wellaaley.  Msaa. 

22- 23.  Investigation  of  Miaalng  4 Bs- 
pldtad  ChUdrea  Casaa.  Preaantad  by  tha 
Criminal  Juatica  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  Univeraity-  To  ba  bald 
in  Huntavilla.  Tax.  Fee:  8110. 

22-24.  PoUca  DIspateber  Conrsa.  Proaanted 
by  tba  Canter  for  Criminal  Justice,  Caaa 
Waatem  Reserve  University.  Fee:  876. 
22-24.  Anon  Investigation.  Preaantad  by 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  CoUaga.  To 
ba  bald  in  Oak  Creak,  WiK.  Fee:  816.6$. 
22-24.  Special  Weapons  4 Tactlea. 
Praaented  by  tha  IntamaCiortal  Association 
of  Chiafa  of  Police.  To  ba  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Far.  8976  (member  agen- 
cy); 8426  (nonmambar  agency). 

24-26.  Cootamporary  lovaatigstlva 
Tacboology.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobau  A Associates  Ltd.  To  ba  held  in 
Detroit.  Pee;  8960. 

24-26.  Advanced  InveatlgaUve  Tecbniqnca 
in  Child  Abuaa  Casaa.  Presented  by  tha 
Criminal  Juatica  Canter  PoUca  Academy, 


Sam  Houston  State  Unlvanlty.  Faa;  8126. 
2^May  1.  Annual  Training  SaacdoarACoft- 
farance.  Sponsored  by  tba  American  Jail 
Aaaociatloa  To  ba  bald  in  Saaltla. 

2^29.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Praaented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobau  4 Aaaooatas  Ltd.  To  ba 
bald  in  AtlanU.  Paa:  8960. 

28-90.  Child  Abuaa.  Praaan  tad  by  tba  Canter 
for  Criminal  Justice.  Caaa  Waatem  Raaarva 
Univeraity.  Fee;  8160. 

28-30.  Introduction  to  tba  AppUcatlons  of 
MlmcompaUrs  to  Ccmctloaa.  Preaantad 
by  tha  Pennsylvania  State  Univeraity  Col- 
lage of  Human  Davalopmant.  To  ba  held  in 
University  Park.  Pa.  Fee;  8260. 

28-May  2.  Tachnletl  Survalllanca  1, 
Praaented  by  tbs  National  IntelUgenca 
Academy.  To  ba  bald  in  Port  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee;  8660 

28-May  2.  Davaloping  SDpmviaory  Skllla. 
Praaented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUca.  To  ba  bald  In  Jackson. 
Miaa.  Faa;  8426  (member  agency):  8476 
(nonmambar  agency). 

28-May  9.  Flrearma  Inatmetor  Conraa. 
Praaented  by  tba  Criminal  Justice  Training 
A Education  Canter.  To  ba  bald  In  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Fee;  8400. 

28-May  21.  School  of  PoUca  Supervision. 
Praaented  by  tha  Soutbwaatam  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  To  ba  lield  in  Dallas. 

3(VMay  1.  Corporate  Aircraft  Saenrity. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobatz  & 
Asaodataa  Ltd.  To  ba  held  in  AtlanU.  Fee: 
•360. 

304nna  6.  School  of  PoUea  Staff  4 Com- 
mand. Preaented  by  the  Trafflc  Institute. 
Fee;  81.600. 

MAY 

1-2.  Inveatigaiing  Police  Sbootinga. 
Preaantad  by  the  Canter  for  Criminal 
Juatica,  Case  Waatem  Raaarva  Univaralty. 
To  ba  bald  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  876. 

9.  TachnlcarAwarenasa  of  Haurdous 
Matariala  for  First  RaapODdars.  Preaantad 
by  CoIufflbU-Grasne  Community  CoUege. 
To  ba  bald  in  Hudson.  N.Y.  Faa:  843. 

6-6.  Win  Seminar.  Preaantad  by  CaUbra 
Press.  To  be  bald  In  Indianapolis.  Fee;  876 


(otncaral.  860  lepouaaa).  i 

6-7.  Commualcalloas  Shills  la  Security. 
Praaented  by  tba  Paragrina  InatltuU  of 
Security.  To  ba  bald  In  New  York. 

64.  PoUca  Madia  Ralatloaa.  Preaantad  by 
tha  Institute  of  Police  Technology  4 
Managumant  To  ba  bald  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fan:  8326. 

64.  Police  Supwlaoa  tw4arvlca  Training 
Institute.  Pra^Ud  by  Tha  Panneylvunia 
State  Univsreity,  Collage  of  Human 
Davalopmant.  To  ba  held  In  Univaralty 
Park.  Pa.  Faa;  8326. 

64.  SurTrillanea  OperatlMa.  P[aaantai1  by 
tha  National  InUUiganca  Academy.  To  ba 
bald  In  Fort  Leudardala.  Fla.  Fasc  8660. 

6-9.  Police  Planning  Offlcara'  Semlnur. 
Prasantad  by  tha  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  4 Management.  Faa;  8326. 

6-9.  Field  Training  Offlesr  Program. 
Praaented  by  tha  Trafflc  IntUbila.  To  ba 
bald  in  Evanaten.  IIL  Fee;  8400. 

64.  Tba  Invaatlgatlon  of  Sbootinga  by 
PoUca  Offlcara.  Praaented  by  tba  Intaraa- 
donaJ  Aaaodation  of  Chlafa  of  Police.  To  ba 
bald  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee;  8426 IIACP 
coambar  agency);  8476  (non-member  agnn- 

cy)- 

6-16.  Traffic  Acddaat  Racoaalmctloa. 
Preeanlad  by  tba  Inatituta  of  PoUea 
Technology  4 Managamant  Faa;  1676. 

6-16.  Technical  Acddant  Invaatlgatloa. 
Prasantad  by  tha  TVaffic  Inatituta.  Fee; 
•660. 

6-16.  Traffic  Acddant  Raconatructloo. 
Praaantsd  by  tha  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  4 ManagamauL  To  ba  bald  in 
JackaonvUla,  Fla.  Faa:  8676. 

^16.  Expanding  Potential  through  Ex- 
caUauea  la  Training.  Sponaorad  by  tba 
PoUca  Btacutlva  Davalopmant  InsUtoia, 
Pennsylvania  State  Unlvtnity.  To  ba  bald 
In  Univeraity  Park,  Pa.  Faa:  8696- 
^7.  Dafandva  Driving.  Preaantad  by  tha 
Criminal  Juatica  TVainlng  4 Educatktn 
Ootar.  To  ba  held  In  Toledo.  Ohio,  flk 
8126. 

6-8,  Maaauriog  and  Coating  PoUea  Scrvlcss. 
Praaantad  by  tba  I ntema tlonal  Aaaodation 
of  Chiafa  of  PoUca.  To  be  held  In  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Faa;  1976  (lACP  member  aguncy): 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Jail  Assodatlon,  c/0  Bath 
Love.  AJA  Project  Coordinator,  Con- 
tact Center  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  61826,  I-'"- 
coin.  NE  66601.  (402)  464-0604. 
ANACAPA  Sdancaa  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcamant  Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Juatica  in- 
atitnta,  Broward  Community  CoUaga. 
3601  S.W.  Davie  Road.  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
PL  39314.  (906)  476-6790. 

CaUbra  PrMS.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suita 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  6(X)62 

Canter  for  Criminal  Juallce.  Caaa 
Waatarn  Reserve  University, 
Clavaland,  OH  44106.  (216)  968-3S08. 

Columbla-Oraeoe  Community  Collage, 
Office  of  Community  Services,  P.O. 
Box  1000.  Hudson.  NY  12634.  (618) 
626-4181. 

Criminal  Juatica  Canter,  John  Jay  Col- 
lage of  Criminal  Juatloe,  444  Weal  66tb 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Juatica  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Cantar,  Attn:  Ma.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue.  Toledo.  OH 
49614.  (419)  962-6666. 

Dad^Mlaml  Criminal  Juatica  Aasaas- 
maaC  Canter,  Attn.:  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Ban- 
ton,  11380  N.W.  27th  Avenue.  Miami, 
FL  93167.  (9061 947-1476. 

Datlnquaney  Control  Inatituta,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Straat. 
Loa  Angelas.  CA  90007. 

Florida  Inadtula  for  Law  Enforcemaot, 
St.  Petaraburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Bos 
19469,  St.  Petaraburg.  FL  99793. 
Oaorgla  PoUoa  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 


federate  Ava.,  P.O.  Box.  1466,  Atlanta, 
GA  90971.  Tala:  (404)  6660106. 
Hocking  Technical  Collage.  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelaonville.  OH  46764. 
(614)  769-3691,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Managamant.  Univaralty  of  North 
Ptorida.  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
JackaonvUla,  FL  32216 

Inatituta  of  PubUc  Service,  Branau  Pro 
faaslonal  CoUaga,  Oainaavilla,  GA 
30601-9697 

International  Aasodatlos  of  Chiafa  of 
PoUea.  19  Firatfiald  Road, 
Gaitheriburg,  MD  20876.  (901) 
9460922. 

International  Aaaodatton  for  Hoaplul 
Security,  P.O.  Box  697,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.(912)  9630990. 

International  Aaaodation  of  Woman 
PoUea,  do  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner,  An- 
chorage Police  Department.  622  C 
Straat,  Anchorage,  AK  99601.  1907) 
264-4199.- 

Kcnt  State  PoUea  Training  Academy, 
Stockdala  Safety  Building,  Kant.  OH 
44242.  (216)  672-3070. 

Jaroms  Leavitt  Inc.,  6402  Eaal  Ninth 
Street,  Tucson.  AZ  86711-3116. 
Mllwaokaa  Area  Technical  College, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  MUwaukea. 
Wla.  69203. 

Narcotic  Enforcament  Offlcara 
Asaodatlo&  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien.  CT 
06820.  (209)  666-2906. 

Nadooal  AUUnoa  for  Safa  Scboola.  601 
North  Interregional.  Auatin.TX  78702. 
(6121 396-6666. 


National  Association  of  Fite  In- 
vMtlgatwi,  69  Want  Jackson  Blvd, 
Chicago.  IL  60604. 1312)  9306060. 
National  Aaaodation  of  PoUea  Plan- 
nars,  do  Ma.  LUUan  Taylor.  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Straat.  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (6041 3996269. 

National  CoUaga  of  Jnvanlla  Juatica, 
P.O.  Box  6970,  Reno,  NV  69607.  (7021 
7846012. 

National  Coundl  of  Jnvanlla  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judgea,  P.O.  Box  6970.  Reno. 
NV  89607- 

National  Crime  Prevention  Inatituta, 
School  of  Juatica  Admlnlalralion. 
Univardty  of  LouiaviUa,  LotiiaviUa,  KY 
40292. 

National  IniaUlganca  Acadamy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwaet  62nd 
Straat.  Ft.  Laudardata,  FL  99909. 
Talapbona:  (3061 776-6600. 

National  PoUca  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
Stata  Univaralty,  Wtrranaburg.  MO 
640936119. 

New  England  Inatituta  of  Law  Enforce 
mant  Managamant.  Babaon  CoUaga. 
Drawer  E.  Babaon  Park.  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  Stata  Univaralty, 
McKaaaport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Oapartmanl,  Univaralty 
Drive,  McKaaaport.  PA  16132.  14121 
678-9601- 

Pannaylvanla  Stata  Unlvsnity,  &169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Paragrina  InsUluta  of  Sacorily,  66 


Vaatry  Straat,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
1212)  431-1016. 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
atitota  IPOLEX),  The  Pannaylvania 
State  Univariity,  S169  Human 
Davalopmant  Building,  Univaralty 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  6694262. 
Profeaslonal  PoUea  Sarvlesa  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  10902,  St.  Paul  MN  66110. 16121 
464-1080. 

Richard  W.  Kobatx  and  Asaodataa, 
North  Mountain  Pinas  Training  Canter. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
BarryviUe.  VA  22611.  (703)  966-1126 
124-hour  daak). 

Sam  Houston  Stata  Univaralty, 
Criminal  Juatica  Cantar  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntavilla,  TX 
77341. 

Sircbla  Finger  Print  Labortlorias, 
CrimlnaUstles  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O,  Box  90676. 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Southern  PoUca  Inatituta.  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Back.  Univeraity  of  LouiavUla. 
LoulavUla,  KY  40292.  (6021 6666661. 
Southweatam  Law  Enforcemaot  la- 
atituia,  P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
76080.  (214)  690-2370. 

Truffle  Inititnta.  666  Clark  Straat.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 
UaJvarsity  of  Dalswara.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  2600  Penn- 
aylvania  Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE 
19606. 130217366186 

Yorii  CoUaga  of  Patinsyivtiila.  Spadal 
Progyama  Offioa.  Country  Club  Road, 
York.  PA  174036426.  (7171 846-7766. 


•425  (noo-mambar  agency). 

76.  l^w  Enfercamaat  Training  LiabUlty. 
Praaantad  by  tba  Mllwaukaa  Area 
Tachnicnl  CoUaga.  To  ba  bald  in  Oak  Cnak. 
Wiac.  Faa:  860. 

66.  Rapa  Crisis  Intarvantioa.  Praaantad  by 
tha  Criminal  Juatica  Training  A Edueatio* 
Cantar.  Faa:  8106. 

9-  Legal  Conaldarutiona  la  Private  Sam8 
ty.  Praeanted  by  tha  Cantm  tor  Criminal 
Juatica,  Caaa  Waatem  Raaarva  Univaralty. 
To  ba  bald  In  Cotumbua.  Ohio.  Fasc  860. 

12-13.  Legal  Aapacts  of  PoUea  DladpUns. 
Prasantad  by  the  Cantar  for  Criminal 
Juatloe.  Caaa  Waatem  Raearva  Udvaraity. 
To  ba  bald  In  Clavaland.  Faa:  8160. 

12-14.  Aalomatad  Manpower  AUocatia^ 
Prasantad  by  tha  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Managamant.  Fee:  8296. 

12-16.  Central  Cantar  Operationa. 
Prasantad  by  tha  Paragrina  Inatituta  of 
Security. 

12-16.  Advnoofd  Managerial  Strataglaa  for 
Law  Bnfarcamant.  Praaaotwl  by  tha  In- 
atitota  of  Pallea  Technology  4 Manage 
mast.  Faa:  8875. 

12-16.  Law  Enforeamaat  Photography. 
Praaantad  by  Eaetman  Kodak  Co.  To  ba 
held  In  Rochaalar,  N.Y.  Faa:  1260. 

12-16.  Tha  PubUc  Infermatloe  Function. 
PraaanCadby  the  Intemational  Aaaodation 
of  Chiafa  of  PoUca.  To  ba  held  In  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Faa:  8426  (lACP  member  agency): 
8476  (non-mambar  agency). 

12-16.  Comprahanslva  PoUea  Fleet  Manage 
mant.  Praaantad  by  tha  Inatituta  of  PoUca 
Technology  A Managamant.  Fee;  8376. 
12-16.  Child  Abuaa.  Praaented  by  tha  Dallie 
quancy  Control  Inatituta.  To  bo  hold  in  San 
Ftnndaco.  Fan;  8319. 

12-16.  TtltphoM  Syatema  I.  Praaaritad  by 
tba  National  IntalUganca  Acadamy.  Paa: 
•660. 

12-29.  U.S.  Armed  Foresa  Traffic 
ManagamastiAccldant  Pravaoilon. 
Praaantad  by  tha  Trafflc  InatltuU.  Faa: 
1600. 

12-23.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  4 Pr» 
gramming.  Praaantad  by  tha  National 
Crime  Prevantloo  InetituU.  To  ba  held  In 
LouiavUla,  Ky  Faa;  8660. 

12-23.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Praaantad  by  tha  Inatituta  of  Police 
Technology  4 Managamant.  Fee;  1926. 

13.  Survaillaaea.  Praaantad  by  tha  Criminal 
Juatica  Training  4 Education  Cantar,  Paa; 
890. 

19-16.  Tarroriam  and  tha  Nudaar  Induatry. 
PraaanCadby  tha  IntamatlonaJ  Aaaodation 
of  Chlafa  of  Police.  To  ba  held  In 
Waahington,  D.C-  Faa;  8460(IACP  member 
agency):  8600  (non-mambar  agency). 

19-16.  Davaloping  and  Managing 
Compatar-Aldad  Dispatch  Syatema. 
Prasantad  by  tha  Inlamational  Asaoclation 
of  Chlafa  of  Police.  To  ba  held  in  NaahvUla. 
Pas:  1976  IIACP  mambar  tgencyl:  8426 
(ooD-mambar  agency). 

1^16.  Motor  VaUclo  Theft.  Praaantad  by 
tha  Cantar  for  Criminal  Juatica,  Caaa 
Waatara  Raaarva  Univaralty.  faa:  675. 

18-24.  Providing  Protective  Sarvlcea. 
Praaantad  by  Richard  W.  Kobatz  4 
Asaodataa  Ltd.  To  ba  held  in  Wlnchaatm. 
Vt.  Few  12,100. 

19.20.  Win  Seminar.  Praaantad  by  Calibre 
Prase.  To  ba  held  in  Watarloo.  Iowa  Few 
•76  (officara):  860  (apcuaaal. 

1920.  Critical  Issuaa  for  Kaalth  Cara 
SaJaty  Profssalooala.  Praaantad  by  iJm 
tarnattonal  Aaaociition  for  Hospital 
Security.  To  ba  bald  In  Atlantic  Qw.  NJ 
Faa:  8260  UAHS  fflambara):  8926  (non- 
msmbara). 

1921.  PoUea  Olaarmlag  TaehnJqnaa;  Is- 
atractor  Conrsa.  Praaantad  by  tha  Crimlnnl 
Juatica  Center  Police  Acadamy,  Sam 
Houston  Stata  Univaralty.  To  ba  Iwld  In 
HuntavlUa,  Tax.  Faa:  8226. 

19-21.  Introductory  Mlerecomputar 
Workshop  for  tha  PolUa  Manager. 
Praaantad  by  tha  Inatituta  of  PoUca 
Technology  4 Managamant  Pee;  8926. 

1921.  Fnndamaatal  Hoataga/Barrieada 
Nagotlationa  4 Tactica.  Preaantad  by  tha 
CriffllnnJ  Juatica  Center  PoUca  Acadamy, 
Sam  Houston  Stata  Univaralty.  Faa  8126. 
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